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octor, why ig aureomycin best?" 


Have you evel wondered why doctors prescribe AUREOMYCIN for so Thahry 


different illnesses? There are many reasons, which may be summed up 
by describing this versatile drug as at present the nearest approach to a 
“perfect” antibiotic. 

Phe medical literature, which already contains over 7,000 reterences to 
AUREOMYCIN, Continues to give proof of its effectiveness against an Increasing 
number of infections. In many cases, it has proved successtul where other 
antibiotics have failed. Experience has shown that AUREOMYCIN achieves better 
results with lower dosages... without serious side reactions... and with less likeli- 
hood that disease germs will build up immunity to its health-restoring powers. 

AurEOMYCIN, developed by Lederle Laboratories Division of American 
Cyanamid Company, is today hailed by the medical profession as the greatest 


of the new weapons against infectious disease 
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Materials for the Medical Profession—one of Cyanamid’s Many Services 















2 HE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE guar- 
3 a ncend Americans nothing except life, 
| liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Not 
; happiness; just the right to pursue it, and 
' pursuit always means hard work, the 
extreme of effort. 


Some people would like to think that 
a American freedom means automatic free- 
| dom from worry and fear and work. No. 
5 Nothing in the Declaration of Independence 
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Freedom needs no Security 


nor the Constitution nor any decent docu- 
ment promises that. Freedom means only 
being free to work for the things you want 
in life. 

The man or family or nation which has 
complete security is the one in prison; the 
slave. The man or family or nation which 
has freedom and independence and self- 
respect is the one willing to stand on its 
own two feet and work for what it gets. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS, AND TAPPING MACHINES 





No better engineered 


So why pay hundreds 
Of dollars (nore 7 


Whether hauling and delivery is a big part of 













your business, or a small part, you want it put 
on the most efficient and economical basis pos- 
sible. 






















To thousands of concerns, that means Chev- 
rolet. Because Chevrolet trucks get work done 
in a way that makes it needless and wasteful 
to pay more. Because their engineering fea- 
tures and rugged construction ask no quarter 
of any truck at any price. Because Chevrolet 
operating and upkeep costs are rock-bottom, 





and depreciation is low. Chevrolet trucks tra- 
ditionally bring more at trade-in, percentage- 
wise, than any other make. The value’s built 
in to stay. 


Maybe you’ve been buying “too much” truck 
for your job. Maybe “too little.” Better find out 
what a Chevrolet truck that’s factory-matched 





to your payload can do to cut your over-all 
hauling or delivery costs. See your Chevrolet 


dealer... . . Chevrolet Division of General 10 straight years 


Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


as first choice of America’s 
truck buyers 








More people buy Chevrolet trucks than any 
other make. That’s been true for 10 straight 
truck-production years. This preference is 





proof of sound, solid value. It enables Chev- 
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rolet to provide finer engineering features s 
{ . . bd s 
( neal at prices that mean substantial savings. : 
in value s 
in sales 
ae id SEE THE DINAH SHORE SHOW ON TELEVISION . 

as Every Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, NBC-TV Network 





\truck at any price! 








































































































(Continuation of standard equipment and trim 
illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 


: 20 great features that mean finer performance at lower cost 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The sigh power for 
your job—plus economy —in the Loadmaster 
or the Thriftmaster engine. 


BLUE-FLAME COMBUSTION: High efficiency com- 
bustion chamber squeezes all available 
power from fuel. 

POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of 
fuel to meet exact requirements of engine 
load and speed with 2-way controlled 
ignition, 
FULL LENGTH JACKET WATER COOLING: Water 
jackets completely surround each cylinder 
or more complete cooling. 

SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 
Special types of lubrication to lengthen 
engine life, 
SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet 
safe shifting —eliminates "deeble-chuaching.” 
DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH: One single-disc 


Spting provides positive engagement, re- 
luces wear. 





HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, 
stronger tooth section gives extra dura- 
bility. 

STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 


gear alignment, better tooth contact on 
medium- and heavy-duty models. 


SINGLE-UNIT REAR AXLE HOUSING: No bolts, no 
joints, formed from tubular beams to with- 
stand heavy loads. 


FULL SIZE REAR AXLE INSPECTION PLATE: Saves 
time and trouble on inspections during 
regular maintenance. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on 
heavy-duty models. No bolts to loosen or 
permit oil leaks. 


BALL-GEAR STEERING: Free rolling steel balls 
between worm and nut cut friction, save 
wear. 





“TWIN-ACTION” HEAVY-DUTY REAR BRAKES: Two 
cylinders in each brake, gives safer, more 
positive braking. 

“TORQUE-ACTION” LIGHT-DUTY BRAKES: Make 
full use of truck momentum for greater 
stopping power. 

BONDED BRAKE LININGS: Rivetless linings 
on light- and medium-duty models nearly 
double lining life. 

BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a 
double walled, all-welded steel unit of great 
strength. 


FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB: Minimizes vibration and 
driver fatigue. 

HEAVY-DUTY CHANNEL TYPE FRAME: Deep 
channel-section side rails give maximum 
rigidity. 

UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides 
built as separate matching units for greater 
strength and safety. Widest color choice at 
no extra cost. 

































































The March of the News 


Exit smiling. President Truman already 
is happily preparing his leave-taking 
from national politics . . . But first there 
are a few things to be done. 

The President enjoys the national po- 
litical conventions . . . To the politician, 
the big party meetings are like old home 
week . . . They bring together friends 
from all over There are parties, jol- 
lity, reminiscing . . . As often in the past, 
Missouri is to provide Mr. Truman with 
a delegate’s badge for this year’s Demo- 
cratic meeting . . . He hopes to go, too, 
but will be late, so an alternate delegate 
must cast his vote. 

The President will be late at Chicago 
because he thinks it improper to appear 
before a nominee is chosen . . . It might 
look as though he were trying to run the 
Convention, he told a news conference 

. He had still to decide which candi- 
date he would back, but he added, with 
a twinkle, that a President has a little 
influence at his party's convention, 
whether he attends or not. 

After the nomination, Mr. Truman 
hopes, in the dual role of delegate and 
President, to make a speech to the Con- 
vention . . . that, he said, would kick off 
his political campaigning for the year. . . 
Later, there will be a cross-country tour 
whipping up the whistlestop audience, 
as in 1948, for the party nominee. 

The election over, he'll have some 
two months longer in the White House, 
to wind up his affairs there . . . Then 
comes a long-awaited retirement to the 
family farm, and its much-refurbished 
homestead, outside Kansas City 
There will be rest, reading, study and 
writing in the nearby million-dollar li- 
brary which is to house Mr. Truman’s 
personal papers. 

His role will be that of author, lec- 
turer and the nation’s No. 1 political 
kibitzer. 


Reticence. President Truman wasn’t 
saying anything about the steel case in 


advance of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion on the legality of his seizure of the 
industry . . . Then, he expected to have 
a lot to say... But others, high in Mr. 
Truman’s official family, were not put- 
ting off their statements. 

Vice President Barkley, who wouldn't 
be averse to knocking the first word off 
his title, told a convention of the Steel- 
workers Union that he was in no position 
to comment on the legal issues, but he 
did hope that “you will be able to come 
out with a victory to which you are en- 
titled.” 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
spoke, too . ... He gave it as his opinion 
that the steel industry could put in a 
26-cents-an-hour package pay raise as 
recommended by the Wage Stabilization 
Board, and still make good profits. 

Before these speeches, the delegates, 
in a twenty-minute bedlam of shouting 
and of confetti and streamer throwing, 
approved another strike call, unless the 
dispute with steel management is 
“promptly settled” . The date of the 
renewed walkout was left blank, to be 
fixed by the union leaders. 


Guest list. The social season picked up 
with the opening of the rebuilt White 
House and a renewal of long-lapsed 
state receptions But the response 
for a time was apathetic . . . About two 
thirds of those invited turned up for a 
reception to the press And about 
half the expected guests arrived for a 
congressional reception. 

It remained for the military to do it 
right . . . To the men of the services, a 
White House invitation is a White House 
command . . . Resplendently uniformed, 
they kept arriving until the reception 
line ran clear out the East entrance 
and up the block to Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue ... Aides were watching for Cabinet 
members and high brass . . . For these 
there were special and quick avenues to 
the President’s outstretched hand. 
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She’s dialing California from Englewood, N. :: 
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An entirely new kind of Long Dis- 
tance service is now being tried in 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

Ten thousand telephone customers 
in that city now dial their own calls to 
certain distant points. 

It’s easy to do and faster. Just by 
dialing two or three more digits than 
on a local call, they can reach any one 
of eleven million telephones in and 
around twelve cities from coast to coast. 


This new way of putting through 
Long Distance calls is another ex- 
ample of the way Bell System people 
are constantly planning and building 
to provide you with better telephone 
service. 

First comes the idea. Next the in- 
venting, manufacturing and trial in 
actual use. Then, as soon as possible, 
the extension of the improved service 
to more and more people. 


HELPFUL HINT — Keep a list of Long Distance numbers handy 


, beside your telephone. Out-of-town calls go through faster when 


you Call By Number. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











Whispers 


Stevenson's Goal: Draft or Nothing . . . Stalin Playing 
U.S. Politics? . . . Russell’s Friends Court the North 


Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois 
is actively interested in the Demo- 
cratic nomination this year. Governor 
Stevenson, however, wants to be 
drafted so that he can get out from 
under any charge that he is the Tru- 
man candidate and not the party’s 
free choice. 


Fe = 


The power of veto over choice of the 
Democratic candidate in 1952 is go- 
ing to lie with Senator Richard B. 
Russell, of Georgia. Senator Russell 
is to go into the Convention with 
around 300 of the 616 votes needed to 
nominate and is to be able to block a 
candidate not acceptable to him and 
his backers, even if he should not get 
the nomination himself. 


x * * 


James A. Farley can be expected to 
come out for Senator Russell as the 
Democratic nominee during the next 
few weeks. Russell’s friends are quiet- 
ly lining up Northern support for 
him in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania to offset the charge that 
Russell is only a Southern candidate. 


x * * 


Governor Thomas Dewey of New 
York, taking a firmer hand in the 
Eisenhower campaign, already has 
edged Senator James Duff, of Penn- 
sylvania, an original Eisenhower sup- 
porter, close to the side lines. 


x * * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur will be first 
choice for the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination and Senator Robert 
Taft second choice of the highly im- 
portant block of Pennsylvania dele- 
gates now controlled by Governor 
John S. Fine. Pennsylvania is one of 
the keys to Republican nomination. 


x~ * * 


Senator William F. Knowland, of 
California, is being looked over care- 
fully by the Eisenhower forces as a 
possible choice for second place on 
the Republican ticket if ‘I ke’’ should 


be nominated. Senator Knowland is 
closely associated with Governor Earl 
Warren of California, who expects to 
have a block of 70 delegates, and he 
also is viewed as an offset to the idea 
that “Ike” is a “Europe first’”’ man. 


x * * 


A new blockade of Berlin, if it is 
clamped on tightly and maintained, 
is to raise a question about the role 
played by Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 
in the period when negotiations were 
carried out that led to establishment 
of present-day Berlin, occupied in 
part by U.S. troops with no assured 
land line of supply from the West. 


x *k * 


Some politicians are beginning to 
wonder if Russia’s Joseph Stalin is 
taking an active interest in American 
politics and is gearing his moves to 
influence the selection of the next 
American President. Stalin is keep- 
ing the Korean war going and is 
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starting to stir things up in Europe 
a way that can make foreign poli 
the main issue of the campaign. 


x x * 


James P. McGranery, as the new 4 
torney General, will propose no pn 

plans for investigating charges of cy 
ruption in the Federal Government 
President Truman does not wish a 
other experience like the Newho 
Morris episode, which turned y 

nothing but embarrassment for th 
Truman Administration. 


x 2 


Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Vice Chit 
of Staff, is to sit in on the top Ai 
Force job during the illness of Gen 
Hoyt Vandenberg. Gen. Curtis 
May, who is strongly favored withi 
the Air Force for the top job, is de 
cribed as too blunt to get along wit 
politicians in Congress. 


x &k * 


Alexander Wiley, Senator from Ws 
consin and next chairman of th 
powerful Senate Foreign Relation 
Committee if Republicans win th 
Senate in 1952 elections, is gettin 
himself in tune with the present for 
eign policy. The Wisconsin Senato 
like the late Senator Arthur Vander 
berg, is converted from moderatll 
isolationism to an advocate of clos 
international co-operation. 


x * * 


Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Lab 
in the Truman Cabinet, finds that 
has only nominal influences on th 
labor policy of the Administratio 
Mr. Tobin sometimes learns of dee’ 
sions after they are made. 


x * * 


Robert Lovett, Secretary of Defens 
is being credited with running 
tight, quiet ship” at the Pentag 
where his predecessors were involve 
in squabbles. Secretary Lovett 
health is not robust and he ins’ 
upon avoiding the old “brawl a mit 
ute” schedule. 
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JUST ABOUT EVERYTHING 
including the. kitchen sink... 
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depends on COAL! 
| 

| Your fine, modern appliances are made from steel which DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 
is made from coal. And coal generates the electricity 


to run them. It’s coal that brings heat to millions of 
families ... powers the manufacture of the rich variety 















Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 


Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 


, > ‘a i i i ! 
of products you find in America’s homes. Indeed, most matic handling equipment! 


of the good things that make our standard of living the 
highest in the world depend on coal! 


Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 


America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 
dependable! 


Dependable supply assures price stability! 


Because coal is so useful, it’s important to all of us 
that America’s coal industry is the world’s most efficient 
—that America’s vast coal reserves can supply the 


x xboh xb xb 


A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 


nation’s heat, light and power for centuries to come! an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 
Responsible for choosing a fuel to power a factory— 

to heat a home or other building? Then consider the BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 

many important advantages of bituminous coal! A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


FOR ECONOMY & AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! | 
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Newsgram 


To give you a quick report on politics, 7 weeks before conventions: 

Taft, for the Republicans, is out front, still moving up. 

Eisenhower has slipped somewhat. He cannot win by coasting. 

It's still strictly Taft vs. Eisenhower. Right now, the edge is with Taft. 
Politicians know exactly where he stands. Eisenhower, to win, will need to show 
more of his hand, to get down to real political business. 

Dark horses are unlikely to figure much in this fight. 











Stevenson, of Illinois, seems the choice of key Northern Democrats. 

Russell, of Georgia, is starting to catch on, however. Russell will have 
the biggest single bloc of starting delegates. He's worth watching. 

Kefauver seems blocked from first place. He may get second place. 

Stevenson and Kefauver is one combination. Russell and McMahon or Russell 
and Douglas is another. Stevenson and Russell are main figures. 

Harriman, of New York, is being given a courtesy run. 

The Democratic situation is more fluid than the Republican right now. 








The climate of business, by November, is to be Democratic. 

Business, when good, favors the party in power. 

Boomlet in business is stirring now. It will be encouraged. 

Good business, promoted by a new shot of inflation, is the major aim of 
Government policy at this time. It's being timed for election effect. 

Republicans will make a mistake if they assume they are in. 








: Installment-credit terms are eased to encourage buying. 
: Mortgage money is being made easier to get. Down payments will not need to 
be so large. Building is to be fed more credit fuel. 

Qld people are to be promised bigger pensions. Veterans have them. 

Pay raises are being fostered by Government. 

The boom that had died down is being fired up so far as Government can do 
the firing. Arms_money is flowing faster. Spending by Government in the months 
1 oe just ahead will be in a rather sharply rising trend. 














Business itself is beginning to stir noticeably. 
. Stores notice that sales are rising for many things. Orders for goods are 
better for manufacturers of textiles, shoes, many types of clothing. 
Auto demand is improved. TIV_ sets are selling better. 
Food sales have been very high all along. People are spending very heavily 
for things that go quickly into consumption. Appliances, cars, other so-called 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 







"durables" have been harder to sell, but they're stirring now. 
Things are going to seem very good by voting time in November. 











It's the next President who will get the backwash from inflation. 
Electing a President, politicians figure, is more important, just now, than 
worry about what kind of problems the next President may face. 

Democrats, with times good, will try to make voters think that a change to 
Republicans would make times bad. Republicans, wanting in, will try to empha- 
Size irritations--war, high taxes, high prices, corruption. 

Voters then take their choice. Neither side can be too confident. 



























War is to be de-emphasized, if Communists now co-operate. 
War in Korea will drag on, aimed at nothing in particular. 

War, or even near war in Germany seems improbable. Russians will be mean 
and nasty, to keep things stirred up, but won't pick a big fight. 

War, like other problems, will be inherited by the next President. 

There are many things that make you feel the next President will be a one- 
termer. He's going to have plenty of troubles on his hands. 















Taxes cannot be cut next year no matter who is President. 
Tax cutting must wait on an improvei budget outlook. 
Tax revenue, in the year to start July 1, iS going to fall far short--10 to 
14 billion dollars short--of psying bills. Debt will be rising. 

To reverse the field is to require either: (1) sharply higher taxes, or 
(2) sharply reduced expenditures. Neither is in sight for 1953. 
It will take a new President some time to get things straightened out. 






























Prices of most things are unlikely to rise in months ahead. 

Foodstuffs will be abundant, no more expenzive on the average. 

Clothing, most types, is cheaper and being marked down more. 

New cars are unlikely to go up in listed price, but will not go down except 
through dealer concessions on trade-in allowances. 

Appliances, TV sets are down sharply in price. Rugs, furniture, the other 
things that go into the home are down sharply, too. 

Living-cost outlook, in other words, is for relative stability. Trends, 
probably, will be a bit downward, even with business rise. 






























Any real bear market in stocks is unlikely. Earnings outlook for most 
business seems somewhat better for remaining 1952 and early 1953 months. 
Dividend payments, generally, promise to hold well. Stocks, again on the 
average, offer near a 6 per cent return. Bonds offer around 3 per cent. 
Investors always need to use care in their investments. Longer-range price 
outlook, barring new war, suggests a rather stable dollar so that money put into 


savings bonds or mortgages is less likely to lose in buying power. 




















It's the immense productive ability of U.S. industry that seems to be in- 
surance against any big new price rises. Industry, now geared up another notch, 
is equipped so that it can pour out armament, help keep countries afloat abroad 
and still give American civilians a living standard such as they never before 

have enjoyed. Strength of U.S. industry is colossal. 
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Don’t throw those AUDOGRAPH discs away ...they can 
be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times! This means tre- 
mendously important economies. And one plastic un- 
breakable disc holds over an hour’s dictation — more 
than 28 typewritten pages! That’s more than any other 
dictating machine can claim! Discs can be mailed at 
regular letter rates or filed as your permanent record. 

Talk about other economies! When you soundwrite 
memos, reports, correspondence, you save as much as 
two hours a day and free your secretary for other impor- 


AU KOGRAPH ) == 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 


tant work. AuDoGRAPH users report increases in office 
output up to 30%. 

One lever does it all. Flick left to Record, right to 
Listen. Relax, think out loud. The built-in speaker gives 
your voice radio-like quality, keeps it clear, easy to hear. 

Your secretary will appreciate AUDOGRAPH, too. Ex- 
clusive electromatic index warns her of approaching 
corrections with a red light; flashes green for ends of 
messages. Find out more about Gray AupocRAPH. Mail 
the coupon now. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet A-5 
“Manpower — starts with YOU!” 





Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. 
(Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. 





established 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


Audograph is made by The Gray Manufacturing Company 
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Said Dubious Doug, “I’ve read a book—it’s called A 
Bed For The Night.* And now Id like to check and see 
if all the facts are right. The author, Rufus Jarman, 
praises Statler’s eight hotels, and I must see myself if 
Jarman knows whereof he tells! 


\ 


“The book says Statler guest rooms strive for comfort 
in design. If that means putting folks at ease, they've 
hit the mark with mine! A friendly modern studio by 
day, and then at night—a bright and airy bedroom! 
Mr. Jarman, you were right! 














Ss ZatZern a 


“You say ‘a bath with every room’ began at Statler, 
too? A new idea that soon caught on, as good ideas will 
do. The Statler started many trends that are the rule 
today for giving guests more comfort at the rates they 


want to pay. 

















“And Statler food, you say, is supervised throughout 
the chain? You like a dish in Boston, so you order it 
again in Washington or Buffalo—it’s just as luscious 
there. The same superb ingredients, and cooked with 


equal care. 
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“T like the Statler service, too—you’re right, it’s mighty 
fine! That helpful, friendly attitude goes right on down 
the line. You’ve sold me, Mr. Jarman—every Statler is 
the best! You can’t go wrong at Statler, for you really 


are a guest!” 





et ee 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


Pre Le 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK +» BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 























CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 


(READY FOR OCCUPANCY SUMMER, 1952) 


*4 Bed For The Night, The Story of E. M. Statler and His Remarkable Hotels, by Rufus Jarman. Published by Harper and Brothers; 
on sale May 21st wherever books are sold. A Literary Guild Selection. 
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TROUBLES AHEAD 
FOR NEXT PRESIDENT 


Recession, Rising Debt, War and Strikes to Be Election Prize 


the farms. 


Lots of cleaning up will need to be done as 
an aftermath of widespread scandals. 


Whoever moves into the White House 
F next January 20 is to find, within a 
E very short time, that he has landed right 

' inthe middle of trouble, lots of it. 
At first, all will be thrill and excite- 
| ment. There will be a parade and fan- 
' fare. Big jobs will be at hand to pass out. 
§ The slightest wish will quickly be ful- 
) filed. Rulers of nations will be de- 
ferential. Everywhere, people will 
- § be expectant and cheerful, pleased 

by change. 
There'll be a new White House 
to live in, a plane always on call, a 
) yacht, a fleet of limousines with 
| chauffeurs, lots of servants—noth- 
| ing, seemingly, to worry about in 
what will appear to be the best of 
all worlds. 

This period of exultation, how- 
ever, almost surely will be brief. 
A glance around and troubles will 
s Seem to jump up on every hand. 
War, deficits, debt, taxes, farm sur- 
Pluses, strikes, warning signs of 
trouble in business, all will be press- 
ing in for attention. A new Con- 
gress will be on hand, expectant but 
wary. Joseph Stalin will have his 
own special plans for adding to 
troubles of any American President. 
| Mr. Truman, it now appears 
| Probable, will go out of office in a 

period that seems fairly good. 
Business is to be good in the 
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Going is to be rough for a new President. 

War is to be dragging on. Boom will be 
about to give way to a mild bust. 

Finances of Government will be in a bad 
way. There’ll be labor trouble, trouble on 


Mr. Truman, stepping out when things are 
good, with jobs for all and a boom that covers 
the rough spots, will leave the developing 
troubles to his successor. 

Question now being raised is whether 


the President planned it that way, whether 


autumn and early winter of 1952. People 
will have work. Incomes will be high. 
Union leaders will be rather quiet, as 
they usually are when snow is on the 
ground. It will seem that Mr. Truman is 
passing along something really good. 

It is when the new President starts 
to size things up that he will become 
somewhat disillusioned. 





CITIZENS AND THEIR WHITE HOUSE 
For the next inhabitant: rough going 


--United Press 


he is fixing it so that the next President will 
be only a one-termer. 


Debt. The sad condition of this 
country’s finances will first be appar- 
ent. Much more money will be pouring 
out of the U.S. Treasury than is coming 
in. Debt will be rising sharply, soon 
to push against the 275-billion-dollar 
ceiling. The President will be forced 
to decide whether to ask Congress to 
raise the ceiling on debt or to try to 
reduce expenses. 

Either way the decision goes, 
there will be clamor and oppo- 
sition. 

Taxpayers who cheer the new 
President on January 20 will be 
reminded on March 15 that their 
taxes are still burdensome. De- 
mands will be loud that taxes be 
reduced. Yet spending will still be 
on the way up. Almost surely, the 
President will be forced to dis- 
appoint taxpayers. Grumbling will 
begin to replace cheers. 

War, a slow, draggy war, very 
probably will be on the doorstep 
when the President moves into the 
White House. 

War by that time will be two 
and one-half years old. It will be 
unpopular, even more unpopular 
than now. People who cheer loud- 
ly on January 20 will want the 
new President to do something 
about the war and do it rather 
quickly. But what to do? Step up 
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A business setback; 
Business will turn down 
when arms spending 
dwindles and industry 
cuts expansion. 


More unemploy, 
ment: Jobs will be 


less abundant one 
rearmament slows) 


Strikes: Labor unions 
will find wage increases 
harder to get when infla- 
tion ends. 





the war and it will add to expenses, as 
well as to casualties. Let it drag on and it 
will cost 5 to 10 billions a year plus 15,- 
000 casualties. Make peace and it may 
seem that Communists won. 

That’s a hard one, a trouble not easily 
overlooked. 

Setback. Telltale signs of another 
kind of trouble even now are beginning 
to appear. Industry is starting to reduce 
its plans for expansion. Investment in 
plant and equipment, unless all signs are 
wrong, will be cut sharply as ]953 wears 
on. In the new year, too, spending on 
arms is scheduled to reach its high point 
and to start turning down. That turn 
will be hastened if the new President 
tries to balance the Government’s budget 
by economizing. 

The boom, in other words, will be 
about to bust not many months after the 


next President takes over. The bust, al- 
most surely, will be moderate. But anv 
bust, however small, hurts a lot of peo- 
ple, who can put up a loud clamor. 

Profits will shrink some more, and, 
with profits smaller, tax collections 
gradually will decline. With less revenue, 
budget troubles will grow. The new 
President, probably, will find himself 
somewhat bewildered within six months 
after taking office. 

Unemployment is going to return to 
trouble him once the boom slows. It 
workers are easier to find, employers will 
be less inclined to carry workers on the 
pay roll when not fully needed. Jobs 
can shrink a good deal before unemploy- 
ment would be serious. Yet any substan- 
tial decline in jobs will lead to troubles 
at the White House. 

Union leaders will be ready to gener- 


ate their quota of troubles for the nev 
President. 

A new round of pay raises will be 
much more strongly resisted by et: 
plovers in 1953 if the boom is ended 
and cost increases are difficult to pass 0 
through rises in price. When pay de 
mands are resisted, union leaders are it: 
clined to call strikes. Strike trouble wi 
be on the doorstep of any man wh 
moves into the White House next yee! 

A farm problem is going to 
there, too, if weather remains good. 

Surpluses of some farm commodities 
are beginning to accumulate. Given g00 
weather, an adequate supply of Tabor 
and plenty of fertilizer, the Americal § 
farmer is able to produce food and fibe 
on a vast scale. The next Presider! § 
is to be caught between the pressure 
city people interested in cheaper fo § 
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Will Face. ...... 


A farm problem: If 
weather remains good, 
surpluses will come 


again. 


Big deficits: Red 
ink will be splattered 
over the federal 


budget. 


Arecord national debt: 
Debt is starting a new and 
rapid rise toward 280 
billion dollars. 


ener en nee ee ne ner mee 


and a farm population insisting that 
Government support farm prices against 
substantial decline. To support farm 
prices by Government action — takes 
money. The money, in the present state 
of Government finances, will have to be 
borrowed. 

Red ink, borrowing, interest rates and 
the cost of a rising debt will be matters 


of basic concern to the next President. : 


He can’t dodge them. 
Then there is the vast number of 
Federal Government jobholders. 
Bureaucracy today is manned by 
2.5 million civilian workers. In addition 
there is a military establishment of 3.7 
million men. The new President wil! be 
the employer of 6.2 million persons. If 
he does not cut the pay roll and the fune- 
tions of the Government bureaucracy, 
financial troubles will grow. If he 
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does cut the pay roll, some people will 
be out of jobs, raising political fuss, and 
if he cuts functions some group or region 
will lose a good thing and also will raise 
a political fuss. 

Trouble for the next President will 
grow, in big part, from the fact that he 
will be less able to coast along, ignoring 
danger signs, than his predecessor. 

National debt will be at the point 
where the public may consider it danger- 
ous. Deficits will be of alarming propor- 
tions for peacetime, to many. The size 
of Government will be staggering, and 
its role so deeply imbedded in so many 
fields that any contraction or change can 
cause tremors to run all through industry 
and agriculture and finance. 

Mr. Truman, it develops, is simply to 
pass on to his successor a whole chestful 
of problems and troubles. 


A vast bureaucracy: A 
sprawling machine of Gov- 
ernment with 2.5 million 
employes plus 3.7 million 
in armed forces will be 
difficult to bring under 
control. 


War, “cold” and “hot”: 
Dragging war will go on 
in Asia; “cold war” will 
run into new crises in 
Europe, Middle East. 


© 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


It will fall to the next President to try 
to wean other nations from dependence 
upon the United States for larger and 
larger aid. Aid programs, instead of de- 
clining as planned, have shown a tend- 
ency to rise. Cutting will be a painful 
process for a new President. 

Joseph Stalin will be expected to do 
his part to generate troubles. 

The next President, however, mainly 
is heading into domestic troubles. To 
keep the popularity that will be his on 
January 20, the President must find a 
way to cut taxes. But to cut taxes he will 
have to make drastic cuts in expendi- 
tures. Drastic cuts in spending will be 
unpopular with big groups and might 
add to pressures for deflation. 

The troubles that have been dodged 
during war and postwar years can hit 
the next President with a bang. 
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A ‘WAR’—UNION VS. MERCHANTS 


Businessmen, Armed, Resist Drive in Kentucky Town 


CENTRAL CITY, KY. 


This community in the coal-mining 
region of Kentucky has been going 
through strife that borders on civil con- 
flict. The trouble grows out of efforts by 
a union to force businessmen to sign 
agreements with the union, and to re- 
cruit all workers in the community into 
one big union. 

Merchants are resisting the union’s 
eflorts. There is a feeling that, it they 
give way and sign, a precedent will be 
set for a union effort to sign up small 
businessmen in other areas and in other 
parts of the country. Central City, as a 
test community, is highly vulnerable to 
union pressure because the area is de- 
pendent upon coal mining and is fully 
organized by John L. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers. 

The union drive to sign up business- 
men is carried out by District 50, an off- 
shoot of the United Mine Workers. Dis- 
trict 50 is headed by A. D. Lewis, broth- 
er of John L. Lewis, the UMW president. 
Some businessmen in this community 
and in the surrounding area, under pres- 
sure, have given in to the union. Most 
are holding out, refusing to sign the agree- 
ment pressed upon them by the union 
organizers. Where businessmen resisted, 
picketing followed and the union im- 
posed a boycott. One merchant inter- 
viewed by this writer said his business 
had fallen off 95 per cent as a result of 
the boycott. 

Demands. What the employers are 
being asked to sign is an agreement to 
recognize District 50 as bargaining agent 
for their employes and to negotiate with 
the union over wages and working con- 
ditions. 

Employers are asked to sign even if 
their employes have refused to join the 
union. Merchants contend the union is 


trying to get the store owners under con- 


tract first, then force their clerks into the 
union. 

Further, District 50 is attempting to 
sign up shops without employes. That is 
looked on by merchants as evidence the 
union is out to run the town. But an or- 
ganizer explained it this way: “If they 
don’t have any employes, we can’t bar- 
gain for them. If they hire someone 
later, we can bargain. That’s all it means.” 

High feeling. Union workers, most 
of them miners, have refused to pass 
picket lines in front of stores whose 
owners refuse to sign with the union. 
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An air close to that of 
revolution has overhung a 
Kentucky community of 
4,000. There has been bitter- 
ness, some violence, danger 
that seemed electric. 

It all started with a drive 
to force small businessmen 
to sign up with a labor 
union. Merchants resisted. 
Picketing followed. So did 
boycott. Police are accused 
of siding with the union. 
Businessmen keep loaded 
guns within easy reach. 

Idea of forcing business- 
men to sign with the union 
was that of District 50, part 
of John L. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers. 

One of the editors of “U.S. 
News & World Report’ ob- 
served the trouble at its 
height. What he found is 
told here. 





-United ress 


A. D. LEWIS 
If it takes until 1972... 


There have been some acts of violence. 
and threats of more. With tension high, 
merchants felt it necessary to keep guns 
on hand, usually under the counters of 
their stores. The chief of police, a for. 
mer union member, was felt to be on the 
union side and not overzealous in protect- 
ing the rights of merchants who did not B 
join up. ; 

Divisions are deep. The bitterness car. 
ries into the schools, where children of 
merchants, taunted by shouts of “scab,” § 
have had fist fights with children of 
miners. A union picket who teaches a Sun. 
day School class found that he had lost 
members from families opposed to the 
union drive. Lifelong friends, now in 
opposite camps, refuse to speak when 
they meet on the streets. 

Fear of violence has kept many house. & 
wives from shopping. The fear is fed © 
by rumors that the union plans to stage 
riots. Occasionally a union crowd wil § 
seek to block the entrance to a store, § 
although picketing has been limited by 
court order to one picket for every 4 
store door. One merchant has been § 
slugged. A stench bomb has been thrown F 
into a store window, There has been no b 
shooting, but guns are kept within easy 
reach and citizens fear that anything 
might happen. 

Objectives. What really bothers the 
merchants is the fear that the union, 
through its pressure tactics, eventually 
will take over the town. These merchants 
look upon the activity here as a new 
type of organizing, an attempt to force 
workers into District 50 by first signing 
up their bosses to a bargaining agree- 
ment. This is organizing from the top. 
Usually, the union attempts to sign up @ 
majority of the workers first, then force 
the employer, through threat of a strike, 
to sign a contract with the union. 

But store clerks and other employes 
of Central City business houses have 
been slow to join District 50, The union 
claims about 200 clerks and others have 
been recruited, but the merchants say 
the figure is closer to 50. 

The idea of grouping all Central City 
workers into one big union that coul 
bargain for all of them appeals to Dis 
trict 50. 

“It’s a test,” said one union organizet. 
“We started out to organize the whole 
town, and if we do, we'll organize other 
towns. The store clerks want a Uumol 
So do gas-station workers and restauratt 
employes. We'll give them a union 
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. 
ditions. 

“This is the first step in bargaining. 
When we get enough of them signed up 
well ask the stores to form a committee 
and then we will bargain with them. 
The recognition agreement doesn’t com- 
mit them to give us everything we ask 


win them better wages and working con- WHEN A UNION TRIES TO ORGANIZE A WHOLE TOWN. 


e 
Ee 






nce, | 


ch @ for. We will see what the workers want, 

= and then try to bargain out an agree- 
s 

of ment.” 

rt The businessmen look on the union 
T- 


the ‘tive as an attempt to win political con- 
‘ trol of the community and of Muhlen- 


so berg County. 
not “The few dollars they will collect in 
dues from the clerks won't pay the sal- 
Ca aries of the organizers or buy gas for 
a their high-powered cars,” said one busi- 
ab, » nessman. “If they get all workers into 
Bs one big union, they will try to grab 
'o ; ' complete control of the town. It’s a new 
s 


© form of the IWW. They already have 
the » the Police Department under _ their 
| thumb. The Chief won’t act against the 
+ «ion, no matter what it does.” 
Testing ground. Central City was 
' picked because it is the center of a 
unionized coal field. Every miner in the 
county is a member of the United Mine 
Workers. Merchants draw the bulk of 
their business from miners’ families. Busi- 
nessmen would be hard put to stand up 
under a long boycott. Miners would not 
go through picket lines made up of mem- 
bers of their own union. It seemed an 
ideal location for such a test. 

But the businessmen of Central City 
joined together to fight the union. They 
drew support from businessmen in other 








the communities throughout the county who 
‘ak knew they were next in line if the union 
tally 


won in Central City. As a result, the un- 







ants ion drive appears to be stalled for the a 

new time being, with few stores signed in ~ ) 

oree recent weeks. MINERS BUY ONLY AT THESE STORES 
ning SL eee to ; 

ne | The organizing” score, as claimed ee 

> yy District 50 up to now, is around 140 ee ee ee : 

top. agreements. But the merchants say 






















most of the agreements are with one- 
man stores, such as groceries and soft- 
drink stands, mostly owned by former 
miners. Many of the agreements are 


loyes with stores outside of Central City. Only 
have a few “Main Street” stores, have signed, 
_ and these are small. 
have Grocer’s story. What happens when- 
" the union tries to sign up a merchant is 
City best told in the merchant’s own lan- 
ould Me euage: A grocer tells this story: 
te Union leaders came to my store and 
° demanded I sign a recognition agree- 
pus ment. I refused. They called one of the 
shok = out on strike, and she walked out. . 
rs e boy who cleans up for me refused \ 
ve to go, and one of the leaders told his \ 
no? =men to grab him and take him out. | “ 
uratt F stepped in and they pushed me around. FOR UNION SHOPS: A BOYCOTT BY ANTIUNION TOWNFOLK 
“? I tried to call police, and they took the ... also a stench bomb, a slugging, growing fear of violence 
PORT 
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phone away from me. Things cooled 
down a bit, and they left.” 

This grocer sells almost exclusively to 
miners. He extends credit to the miners, 
and the coal company deducts the min- 
ers’ grocery bills from their pay en- 
velopes. After the grocer refused to sign, 
pickets showed up. Miners refused to 
come in. The grocer claims his business 
fell off 95 per cent, and that he will lose 
$600 a month after collections from pay- 
roll deductions end. 

Another merchant who resisted the 
union says his receipts are down $6,000 
from a year ago. He tells this story: 

“When the United Mine Workers or- 
ganized the mines in this county, I was 
in favor of the union. Conditions were 
terrible. I and other merchants of Cen- 
tral City have carried the miners through 
many a strike. We have fed them and 
their families and have given them credit 
until the strikes were over. Some of the 
merchants went bankrupt during these 
strikes. 

“When District 50 moved into town, 
they sent men around to demand that I 
sign one of their agreements. But my 
employes didn’t join the union, and I 
told the organizers I saw no reason to 
give them bargaining rights when my 
employes didn’t want the union. They 
put pickets in front of my place, and 
yelled dirty names at customers as they 
came in. I have one of the oldest stores 
in town, and they figured if they could 
force me to sign, the other stores would 
fall in line. But I’m not giving in, al- 
though it’s costing me plenty.” 


Boycott. Other store owners who re- 
fuse to sign are feeling the effects of the 
boycott. Business in the town generally 
is off 50 per cent. Many coal miners liv- 
ing near by are driving 40 to 50 miles to 
do their shopping. A few businesses have 
closed, and others are threatened with 
bankruptcy. : 

Those merchants who have signed up 
with the union report that business is 
fairly good, but they are losing the pat- 
ronage of customers who are opposing 
the union. 

Arms of the law. The split carries 
over into the five-man police force. When 
merchants complained that the chief of 
police, a former coal miner, was friendly 
to the union, city officials appointed a 
night chief, who promised to take strong 
action if the union tried any “rough 
stuff.” 

The sheriff, too, has expanded his 
force to help keep the peace. He has 
sworn in half a dozen businessmen as 
deputies and given them authority to 
carry guns. It was explained that he did 
this because there was only one man on 
his force he could rely upon if he were 
required to move against the union. 

A court order against mass picketing 
has reduced the threat of violence, but 
14 stores in the community are being 
picketed from time to time. Merchants 
are asking the court to restrain the picket- 
ing even further. 

The division among the residents of 
Central City extends into the ranks of 
the miners, some of whom are resentful 
of the activities of District 50. One 





RECOGEHITION 


AGREEWENT 





I, 


» owner and 





manager of 





recognize Local Union Number 


and the National Union of 
District SO, United Mine workers of America, as the bargaining 


agent for my employees working in and around 








employment. 


Dated: 





and am willing to go into negotiations immediately for the purpose 


of working out an agreement covering wages and other conditions of 








Representative District SO, 
United Mine Workers of America 











UNION CHALLENGE: SIGN, OR ELSE 


miner said: “The stores of Central Cin 
have helped us miners when we wer 
on strike. I don’t like to hurt them now® 
but I can’t go through a United Mir 
Workers picket line. I don’t know wha 
District 50 is doing in here anyway.” 

Another miner was afraid the activitie 
of District 50 would hurt the minern# 
chances of getting credit from the mer. 
chants during the next coal strike. 

Members of other unions in the com 
munity find themselves in the middk 
of the dispute. A member of the AFL 
Barbers’ Union explains their predic, 
ment: 

“If we go into one of the pickete 
stores to buy groceries, the District 5 
members won't come to our shops. It wil 
don't go through the picket lines, th 
merchants and their sons and 
won't come in for barber work.” : 

Sitting it out. Merchants, as of nov 
believe they are united enough to kee 
the union from taking over their tow: 
and, if the union drive fails here, it ma & 
go no further. But the union organizen§ 
warn that they are prepared to stay unti 
1972 if it takes that long to organiz 
the community. Merchants who continueFy 
to resist are told they will be out of busi ® 
ness. One union leader is on record wil 
saying the merchants “will crawl to wi 
on their bellies begging us to take thenll 
in” before it’s over. 

Whatever the outcome, Central Cit 
is a community divided against itsell 
And the scars of the struggle now goin 
on will not be healed soon, whichev 
side comes out on top. 
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MERCHANT'S REPLY: A GUN (BELOW ARROW) 
For one holdout: a 95 per cent decline in business 
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Stalin is out to stop Germany 
from joining the West. Every 
trick in Stalin’s book will be tried 
short of one—world war. 

German Communists are ready 
with rough stuff. Russians may 
try a blockade of Berlin again. 
A campaign of terror is on. 

There is always the danger of 
a bigger Korea. Shooting by Rus- 
sian troops isn’t likely. But trou- 
ble, once begun, can grow. 


FRANKFORT, GERMANY 

Russia is making use of a threat to 
turn Germany into a bigger Korea. 
In a country divided, as was prewar 
Korea, Communist and 
Communist portions, Russia is starting a 
campaign of terror. 


between non- 
Communists, on 
Moscow’s orders, have led a riot in the 


Ruhr. Russian planes have strated a 


French air liner. Russian troops are halt- 
ing Allied patrols on the road to Berlin. 

For a war, Korea-stvle and involving 
no Russian troops, Communist Germany 


The Next East-West Battleground? 


WEST 





GERMANY 







Germany: A Bigger Korea? 





Stage Set for Another U. S.-Russia Struggle 


has an army, small but highly trained 
and heavily armed. West Germany’s 
army exists only on paper. But war like 
the conflict in Korea is not expected. 

Actually, any shooting war in Ger- 
many is almost certain to become all-out 
world war. Unlike prewar Korea, there 
are Russian troops and U.S. troops face 
to face in Germany. Shooting in Ger- 
many would involve Americans and Rus- 
sians at the start. 

What is beginning in Germany is a 
dangerous struggle over the country’s fu- 
ture. Russia is out to delay and, if possi- 
ble, to halt Western steps to rearm West 
Germany, to make it part of the Euro- 
pean defense system. The Russian cam- 
paign of terror against these steps is 
likely to reach a peak this autumn and 
winter. Incidents created by Russia, now 
at the pinprick stage, can develop rapidly. 

In the opening moves of the strug- 
gle, Berlin is on the front line. U.S., 
British and French troops are in Western 
Berlin, 100 miles from the rest of West 
Germany. Russia already has made feints 
at a blockade of Western Berlin. But 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, for the 
U.S., has warned Russia that the West- 
ern powers will resist any blockade of 
the German city. 


400,000 men. 





ent German republic with 12-division, 
army integrated into a Western European Army. 
Russia moving to block this development. 


Trouble is boiling up inside West § 
Germany, too. Some 30,000 Communist 
youths recently rioted in Essen, a city in 
the industrial Ruhr. They had to be dis. 
banded by police gunfire. Scores were 
wounded. 

Outside Germany, Russia is trying to 
postpone action on the future of Ger. 
many by dividing the Western Allies, 
Frenchmen who fear a revival of Ger @ 
man power are stirred up by Commvu- 
nists. British left-wing Socialists who 
want to talk peace with Stalin are en- 
couraged by Communists. 

Stakes in the struggle thus developing & 
are high. For the side that wins, the re- 
ward will be future leadership not only 
of West Germany, but of much of West- 
ern Europe. 

The next moves are up to Russia, 
for the Western Allies are determined 
to go ahead with their plan for West 
Germany. Looking ahead, U.S. officials | 
in Germany see these possibilities: 

A war, at this point, is not considered § 
likely. To start a Korea-type war in 
Germany, pitting Germans against Ger- 
mans, Russia must first get the Allied J 
troops out of the country. These troops § 
do not plan to leave. And Russian 


(Continued on page 22) 
















WEST GERMANY: Population 48 million. Occupied 
by U.S., British, French forces. Plans call for independ- 


400,000-man 


EAST GERMANY: Population 18 million. Occupied by 
Russian forces. Communist Army of 54,000 East Ger- 
mans can be expanded rapidly to 25 divisions, 


WEST BERLIN: Population 2.1 million. Occupied by 
U.S., British, French forces. Lines of supply by air, land, 
water are tenuous and at mercy of Communist forces. 
Trouble of the kind that forced Berlin “air lift” in 1948- 
49 threatening again. 
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ra little money 


lhe new Gunnison Home is America’s 
finest and most widely-accepted pre- 
fabricated home. It’s a handsome, com- 


pletely modern ranch house with large - 


“L” shaped Jiving and dining area. Just 
the kind of home you love to live in. 

You get a larger home at lower cost 
because of Gunnison’s efficient meth- 


ods. Like the modern automobile, the 
Gunnison Home is precision engineered 
to high factory standards. It is not put 
together on a time wasting, piecemeal 
basis. After the foundation is in, the 
house goes up in weeks—not months. 
And the Gunnison Dealer gives you a 
completed house ready to live in. 


ADVANTAGES 


STRONG, RIGID CONSTRUCTION—Gunnison 
Homes have withstood hurricanes, floods 
and other disasters that have severely dam- 
aged conventional houses. 


YOUR CHOICE of many designs and ‘plans to 
suit individual tastes and needs. 


EASY FINANCING—most of the troublesome 
details are handled by the Gunnison Dealer. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


FINEST EQUIPMENT— Famous American Kit- 
chens, automatic gas or oil hot air furnace 
with new Perimeter Heating system, new 
sliding closet doors, Fenestra steel windows, 
glass-lined hot water heater, hardwood floors 
or asphalt tile, and many other features. 

Send the coupon for complete information 
and the name of your nearest Gunnison 
Dealer. 


(Gunnison Homes 


A lot of home for a little money 
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moves, at this stage, do not indicate 
that world war is contemplated. 

A blockade of Berlin may be tried. 
This time, however, the risks for the 
Russians are great. When a_ blockade 
was tried four years ago, it failed be- 
cause of the Allied “air lift,” a major 
blow to Russian prestige in Europe. 

Pressure on Berlin is expected. The 
Allies already have built up a stockpile 
of food and fuel in Berlin that would 
supply the city for three to six months. 
Moscow knows that the Western Allies 
are determined to stay in Berlin. 

Raids into West Berlin by German 
Communists, however, are expected. 
The police of West Berlin, supported by 
Allied troops, are increasing their pre- 
cautions. Anti-Communist leaders in 
Berlin, outspoken in their scorn for Com- 
munist Germans, are to be guarded 
against kidnap plots. 

Violence, started by Communists, is 
expected to increase all over West Ger- 
many. The Communist youths who rioted 
in Essen were members of a new Com- 
munist underground called “The Younger 
Generation,” drawn from all parts of 
West Germany. More trouble from this 
organization is likely. 

A Communist “putsch,” a seizure of 
power in West Germany by Commu- 
nists, is rated as “completely impossible” 
by U.S. officials. Russia is up against the 
hard fact that Communist strength in 
West Germany is at an all-time low. In 
the last two years, Communists have 
failed to get even 5 per cent of the vote 
needed to elect any members to most of 
the state legislatures of the West Ger- 
man republic. 

All in all, Western officials in Ger- 
many are inclined to rate the Russian 
efforts to make trouble in Germany as 
of less real importance than Moscow’s 
diplomatic campaign. This is designed 
to upset Western plans for Germany. 

The Allied timetabie for West Ger- 
many is already in operation. This non- 
Communist portion of Germany is about 
two thirds the size of Russia’s part of 
Germany (see map on page 20) and 
contains about 48 million people. Within 
West Germany is most of the industry 
that enabled Germany to fight two 
world wars. Without West Germany, 
the eastern part of the country with its 
18 million people is little more than a 
second-string Russian satellite. 

What West Germany is offered by the 
U.S. and its Allies is a basis for peace, a 
deal offering much independence in re- 
turn for West German co-operation in 
the defense of Western Europe. This 
deal is wrapped up in two agreements. 

There is a peace contract, a substitute 
for a peace treaty. This contract gives 
West Germany home rule, a full voice 
in Allied councils abroad and its own 
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Burek in the Chicago Su Times 


‘HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?’ 


—United Press 


TERROR TACTICS 


. incidents are multiplying 


armed forces in the European defense 
plan. The contract, now in the final 
stages of negotiation, must be ratified B 
by the U.S. Congress and the parla. 
ments of Germany, France and the othe; 
Allies to become effective. 

There is also a defense agreement, [t] 
calls for pooling the forces of West Ger. 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg into 
European Army under the command of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
The defense agreement must also be 
ratified by the parliaments of the si 
countries before the European Army js 
created. : 

Both these agreements are anathema 
to Moscow. Premier Joseph Stalin sees 
West Germany slipping away, out of his 
grasp, if the agreements are ratified. 

Russia’s new tactics are designed to 
wreck the Allied timetable for West 
Germany. Chances are that ratification 
of the peace contract and the defense 
agreement cannot be completed before 
the end of 1952, if then. 

During this period, Russia can be ex- 
pected to step up its strange campaign, 
offering peace on the one hand, threat. 
ening war and trouble on the other. In 
Germany, Russia’s tactics are designed 
to frighten Germans into pulling back 
from the agreement with the West. 
Abroad, Russia talks peace. 

Russian peace talk, at the start, fol: 
lowed the pattern of the truce talks 
in Korea. Russia sought to have the 
rearming of West Germany postponed § 
until Russia was consulted by the West- 
ern powers about the chances of uniting 
all Germany. As in Korea, Russia could 
drag out such consultations indefinitely. 

That plan, however, has not worked. 
Russia’s vague proposals for a free, nev- 
tral and united Germany have not ¢e- 
layed Western plans for West Germany. 
Instead, Russia now is required to sa 
whether Communists in East German) 
will make the sweeping changes neces 
sary for free elections there. 

A showdown on Germany ‘ 
ahead. It is likely to come at a meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers of the U.S. 
Great Britain, France and Russia thi § 
summer or autumn. Allied diplomats ap & 
pear to be prepared for such a meetit$] 
to show the world that everything is be 
ing done to examine Russia’s offers. 

Outcome of the struggle over Ger 
many is uncertain. A Russian offer t 
unite all Germany, like Austria, under . 
government freely elected from ® 
zones could upset Western plans to 
ahead with West Cermany alone. At 
Russian offer, certainly, is likely to be 
accompanied by terror tactics insitt 
Germany—even threats of a war, stare’ 
by Communist Germans, as in Kor) 
But such a war is not now in sight. 
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Jn New York—Tue Warvorr-Astoria 
Tue Praza AND THE RoosEVELT 

In Chicago—TuHe Conrap Hitton 
AND THE Patmer House 


In Washington, D. C.-—THe MAYFLOWER ‘ 


In Los Angeles—Tue Town House 

In St. Louis, Mo.—Tue Jerrerson 

In Dayton, O.—THe Dayton BittmMoreE 
In Fort Worth, El Paso, Lubbock, Texas— 
Tue Hirton Horer 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

Tue Hitton Hoter 

Jn San Bernardino, Calif.— 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

THe Carise Hitton 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico— 

Tue Paracro Hitton 
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AS CONVENIENT AS GRAND CENTRAL ...in New York 


Located in the center of mid-town New York, The Roosevelt enjoys 
close proximity to offices, leading theatres, and smart shops. It has 
a direct passageway to Grand Central . . . one of the largest ter- 
minals in the world. In keeping with its friendly Hilton hospitality, 
The Roosevelt offers a wide variety of accommodations and restau- 
rants to suit every taste. Home of the celebrated Roosevelt Grill starring 
Guy Lombardo, his-Royal Canadians and other top flight orchestras. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Powers of a President, the role of Congress 
and the courts, the rights of private property 
are all at issue before the Supreme Court. 

Justices of the Court are asked to rule on 
the President's power to seize property with- 
out specific authority in law and on his right 
to act outside the law when he ignores a law 


on the statute books. 


John W. Davis opened the argument for the steel com- 


panies before the Supreme Court. 


Mr. Davis. Congress did not intend to leave the Presi- 
dent entirely barren with no weapon, so they adopted in 





CAN A PRESIDENT 
TAKE YOUR PROPERTY? 


Supreme Court Delves Into ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ of Steel Case 


The issues were drawn when steel compa- 
nies sued to get their seized properties back. 
John W. Davis, Democratic nominee for Presi- ; ter 
dent in 1924, argued for the companies. Philip | 
Perlman, acting Attorney General, argued for : tio 





re 


F 


Government and was sharply questioned. Din 

The following account weaves together the : ’ 
argument and the Justices’ questions. 

SOI 

art 


There is no statutory framework into which this seizure : y 
can possibly fit... 
e In closing, Mr. Davis quoted Thomas Jefferson: “ln }) ga 
questions of power, let no more be said of confidence in man, | 


1947 the Taft-Hartley Act . . . Now we do not contend that but bind him down from mischief by the chains of the Con |) tio 
the President is under any mandatory authority to utilize stitution.” to 
the Taft-Hartley law. He may or he may not resort to that Philip Perlman then argued for the Government. ; 


machinery for a settlement, but the fact of its existence points 


up a claim we make here that, having that 
weapon at hand, any effort on his part to 
forge a new and different weapon only ag- 
gravates the claims of usurpation we are 
compelled to make ... 

We do not conceive that under that 
power [to execute the laws of the nation], 
he may ... proclaim law and then proceed 
to execute it... 

Knowing by history that power grows by 
what it feeds upon, we can but insist that 
those who occupy offices under the Govern- 
ment, no matter how lofty or exalted, are 
still but servants under limited duty and 
power... 

[The seizure] was a reassertion of the 
kingly prerogative, the struggle against 
which illumines all the pages of Anglo- 
Saxon history .. . 

This is a discredited technique of con- 
stitutional interpretation based on immu- 
table principles. Is it or is it not an immu- 
table principle that our Government is one 
of limited powers? Is it or is it not an im- 
mutable principle that we have a tripartite 
system of legislation, execution and judg- 
ment? Is it or is it not an immutable prin- 
ciple that the powers of Government are 
based on a government of laws and are not 
based on a government of men? 

You cannot dispose of these immutable 
principles by a seizure of this kind .. . 
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—United Press 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


Mr. Perlman. Your Honors have just listened to an eloquent | yo, 


argument, an argument that is designed |” po 
to turn the minds of this Court away |) the 
from the facts in this case and away} pl 
from the reasons which prompted the }> tel 
President of the United States to take} the 
the action that he did. Very little if any |) ger 
thing was said to the Court about “e 
condition in the world today, about the }7 the 
struggle in which this Nation is engaged. |) | 
and practically nothing at all about the}? “w 
necessity—the vital necessity—to keep the |) giv 
plants owned and ‘operated by the plain |) 
tiffs here in operation without interrup- |) me 
tion of any kind. And it is argued thai }) No 
your Honors should practically ignore tha |7 1% 
situation and pass on some constitutional [> sta 
interpretation of the powers that the Pres |) der 
ident exercised .. . ney 

The situation that I would like toemf) J 
phasize, going back again to what occurred fF fere 
in the month of December . . . is that the} ga 
President had to make his choice in De |¥ sez 
cember whether he would go by the ‘ find 
road, the recent road, that had been es | 28a 
tablished for him by the Congress in the ¥ \ 
Defense Act and use the powers that wer 7 "ac 
given to him He had alternative % Com 
and he selected one of them and that ws 
done with the acquiescence of all com J 
cerned ... got 

It was necessary for the country to haem ® 
an adequate and continuing supply "§ 
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any curtailment would imperil the safety of the 
nation . . 

This is May 12, more than one month since the President 
' of the United States issued his Executive Order, and Con- 
; gress to this day has done nothing. 

' @ Justice Burton wanted to know how Congress could 
reject an act of the President. 

Mr. Perlman replied that Congress could pass an act or 
adopt a resolution of disapproval. 

Justice Jackson asked: “If he has independent powers, 
+ how could Congress do it?” 

Mr. Perlman said this point was not at issue since the 
) President has said he would abide by any action Congress 
took. 
Justice Frankfurter asked if Mr. Perlman was “assuming 
that nonaction by Congress means acquiescence.” 
Mr. Perlman. It could be inferred that Congress is con- 
tent to let the President’s action stand ... 
' Now when the President acted he was exercising, we say, 
) the powers that are vested in him not only by the Constitu- 
' tion of the United States but he was exercising the powers 
> in carrying out the duties that had been conferred on him 
by many acts of Congress and by treaties entered into with 
other nations ... 
Justice Douglas. All this means that somebody should do 
something about the situation but it is not furthering your 
’ argument that the President can. 
' Justice Reed. Do you depend on any statute that gives the 
y President any power to do this specifically? 
Mr. Perlman. Specifically, there is no specific authority. 

Justice Black. Do you rely on the Defense Act or any 
statute, or on the Constitution? 

Mr. Perlman. Your Honor, we rely first on the Constitu- 
tion, then on the existence of acts that give him authority 
to take over property. 

Justice Jackson. The weakness in that argument is that 
you are really keeping commerce supplied with steel and 
not the Government. These laws protect 
the Government. Here you are seizing 
plants not because you have contractual 
relations, but because you desire to keep 
them going for the sake of commerce 
generally. 


> the war powers? 
Mr. Perlman. No, sir. When you say the 
_ “war powers” we rely on all the authority 
» given the President. 
¢ Mr. Perlman then cited in his argu- 
ment President Roosevelt’s seizure of the 
/ North American Aviation Co. in June, 
1941. He said Mr, Roosevelt acted without 
» statutory authority. This brought a rejoin- 
) der from Justice Jackson, who was Attor- 
> ney General at the time ofthat seizure. 
| Justice Jackson. This case is quite dif- 
) ‘erent... Aren’t you taking a good deal for 
granted that the North American Aviation 
) Sizure is pertinent here? I think you will 
) find that in all its essentials it was a strike 
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» against the Government. 
North American was under direct con- 

tract to the Government. Are any of these 
companies? 

Mr. Perlman, I think so. 

Justice Jackson. Well, it is not in any 
of the affidavits. 

® Justice Jackson added that he had 
. studied the North American Aviation case 
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PHILIP PERLMAN 


quite carefully “because I wondered how much of this you 
would lay at my door.” 

Throughout his argument, Mr. Perlman was repeatedly in- 
terrupted by questions from the Court. In another exchange on 
the question of emergency powers these comments were made: 

Justice Douglas. If it is the President’s duty to fulfill all 
military commitments, there is no apparent need for a Con- 
gress. I don't see where your argument is leading. 

Mr. Perlman. We are saying that the President has the 
power to meet an emergency—perhaps temporarily until 
Congress acts. There is a reason for Congress. The President 
has made it plain that the minute Congress rejected what 
he did he would abide by it. 

Justice Douglas. Then what you say of steel would be 
true of oil, food and other commodities? 

Mr. Perlman. No. There was need for uninterrupted pro- 
duction of steel because 84 per cent of it is needed for ware 
The same thing might not apply to other items. 

Justice Jackson. Where are the limitations? I suppose a 
seizure to reduce wages would be just as valid as a seizure 
to raise them. I just don’t know where the end of this is. 

Mr. Perlman. The end is always in this Court. 

Justice Jackson. But we can’t always measure the extent 
of an emergency. 

Mr. Perlman. The Court can decide if the emergency 
warrants the kind of action taken. 

Justice Frankfurter. It would be almost impossible for us 
to measure an emergency. It would depend on so many fac- 
tors, on some of which statesmen differ. 

Mr. Perlman. The courts have a right to determine wheth- 
er there was a reasonable basis for action. 

From the very beginning the Constitution has been con- 
strued, at least by the Chief Executives themselves, as vesting 
in them the authority to meet emergencies when there was no 
other way out except by the prompt action of the Executive. 

@ On the second day of the hearing, Mr. Perlman argued 
that Federal District Judge David A. Pine erred in ordering 
the steel mills returned to their owners. He 
said the companies had an adequate rem- 
edy under the laws if they were harmed by 
the seizures—a suit for damages against the 
Government in the Court of Claims. He 
added that the Government had no inten- 
tion of interfering with the management 
of the steel companies. This brought a 
query from Chief Justice Vinson about 
whether the intention of the Government 
could be altered. 

Mr. Perlman. Frankly, it is proposed to 
change working conditions. That is the 
only tangible basis for their fear that it 
will cause them damage. It may and it 
may not. If so, the resources of the United 
States Government are back of any dam- 
age they may suffer. 

The Chief Justice. How can you say 
that? There may be price increases, too— 
maybe not enough to satisfy the steel com- 
panies, But how are we to determine dam- 
ages? We had it in the Peewee case, but 
I don’t think it was decided. 

(The Peewee case referred to a 
Supreme Court decision at the last 
term that held a coal company had to 
be compensated for financial losses 
resulting from a seizure during World 
War II.) 

@ Mr. Perlman later turned to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and this, too, touched off a 


—United Press 
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series of sharp questions from the bench. The Government 
attorney's argument was that if the President had used Taft- 
Hartley in December there would have been a strike, and, 
“If you use Taft-Hartley now, you invite an immediate 
strike.” Mr. Perlman doubted that the Government could get 
a Taft-Hartley injunction at this point in the dispute. In any 
event, he contended, the President made his decision in 
December to use the Wage Stabilization Board instead of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Justice Burton then asked if either alternative authorized 
seizure, and got a “No, sir” for an answer. This brought up 
more questions. 

Justice Frankfurter wanted to know why the President 
couldn’t use procedures under the Defense Production Act 
and: was told that this course, using either DPA or the Selec- 
tive Service Act, would take too long. Mr. Perlman said this 
course would require condemnation suits in every judicial 
district in the United States. Justice Frankfurter expressed 
doubt and added that he could understand the use of the 
Defense Production Act better than the “incalculable things” 
that Mr. Perlman was relying on. Then the questioning re- 
sumed. 

Justice Burton. You say you have exhausted the Taft- 
Hartley Act because you haven’t used it and used something 
else? 

Mr. Perlman. The other route seemed more advantageous 
and it was more advantageous to the general public. 

e Justice Burton later asked if, in by-passing Taft-Hartley, 
the President had not “deliberately chosen a different course 
than that prescribed by Congress.” 

Mr. Perlman. That question and the way you put it has 
implications that are not warranted in this case . . . This pro- 
cedure was prescribed by Congress. 

Justice Minton. Congress hasn’t made Taft-Hartley a con- 
secutive procedure? [Mr. Perlman said that was right.]} 

e Justice Frankfurter said the Government position seemed 
to hold that the President had such broad powers that legis- 
lation, such as the Defense Production Act, was redundant. 
For instance, the Justice said, if Mr. Perlman had permission 
to go to Justice Frankfurter’s farm at any time to pick all the 
apples and cherries he wanted, he would not need special 
permission to do so at a particular time. 

Mr. Perlman. That’s not the Government position. 

Justice Frankfurter. Then I don’t understand it. 

Mr. Perlman. I’m sorry. 

e Mr. Perlman then went on to say that seizure was the 
only way by which the Chief Executive could assure con- 
tinued production of steel necessary to the war effort. That 
brought an interruption from Justice Jackson. 

Justice Jackson. Hasn’t the President expressly disclaimed 
this and called it a police action? 

Mr. Perlman. You can say without fear of contradiction— 

Justice Jackson. —that it looks like war? 

Mr. Perlman. That we are under war conditions. 

Justice Jackson. But yesterday, in answering Justice 
Douglas, you emphasized you are not using war powers. Now 
you say you are not exercising war powers but we are in a 
war. 

Mr. Perlman. The Executive Order said the President 
was taking the step as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. 

Justice Jackson. But he is that during the most peaceful 
era in our country’s history. 

Mr. Perlman. Unfortunately we do not happen to be in 
such an era. 

e Mr. Davis, speaking for the steel companies in a 10-min- 
ute rebuttal, argued that the Defense Production Act specif- 
ically forbids dispute procedures that are inconsistent with 
the Taft-Hartley Act and that voluntary conferences called 
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by the President under that Act to settle the steel disput é. 
had no power to order a solution. ‘ 

On the question of damages, Mr. Davis held that, a ; 
though the companies had not proved their money los 
“jt is anticipated and threatened injury that courts of equit 
are empowered to prevent.” [That is the purpose of jp. 
junctions. ] 

“What injury,” he asked, “can be more irreparable thay 
that which ousts the owner from his property and _ uses his 
funds?” - 

Mr. Davis observed: “We look to the judiciary to hold the 
balance even between the powers of constitutional function. 
aries [Congress and the President].” 

The Court also heard arguments from Arthur J. Goldberg, 
counsel for the Steelworkers Union, and from Harold ( 
Heiss, representing railroad brotherhoods. The union group; 
were on opposite sides of the case—steel for the Govern. 
ment, railroads for the steel companies. 

The gist of Mr. Goldberg’s argument was that the Taft. 
Hartley Act should not now be used because Mr. Truman 
last December clearly threatened to use that Act unles 
the union refrained from striking. The union complied 
and the case went to the Wage Stabilization Board. He 
argued: 

“Any union going a route requested by the President and 
then being faced with Taft-Hartley would never again go 
the route requested by the President.” 

He added that the whole intent of Congress in enacting 
the Taft-Hartley Act had been carried out by the strike post- 
ponement for 99 days. Mr. Goldberg said: further that he 
would not argue the merits of seizure. That brought a query 
from Justice Dougias. 

Justice Douglas. What is the value of your arguments? 

Mr. Goldberg. They are very valuable because of the im- 
plications for us. 

Justice Jackson wanted to know if the Taft-Hartley issue 
was as important as the seizure issue. 

Mr. Goldberg. No, but the companies think it is. I address 
myself to their argument that no emergency existed because 
Taft-Hartley was available. . 

Justice Douglas. I thought their main argument was that 
there was no power in the Constitution for seizure. 

Justice Frankfurter. Assuming one agrees with everything 
you say, it does not necessarily mean that the President had 4 
the power to seize. 

Mr. Goldberg. That is correct. 

e Mr. Heiss, for the railroad unions, argued that the Presi- 
dent was denied seizure power when Congress passed the 
Taft-Hartley and Railway Labor acts.- Justice Jackson ob- 
served that, if the President has inherent powers, Congress 
cannot take them away from him. 

The railroad unions asked the Court to nullify the Presi- 
dent’s 1950 seizure of the railroads, which is still in effect, on 
the ground that the President had no power. 

Justice Jackson. What if the President were directed to 
send troops to Korea and found he could not transport them 
to San Francisco because of a railroad strike? Would he have 
power to seize the railroads? 

Mr. Heiss. We say he does not. The President can go to 
Congress and get authority for it. 

Justice Jackson. Could the President seize the railroads 
if six Senators staged a filibuster against the Presidents re 
quest for seizure power? 

Mr. Heiss. He still would not have the power. 

e After the arguments closed, the Justices withdrew to 
consider their decision. It may take several weeks. They may 
decide squarely whether the President has or has not seizure 
power or they may render a decision that does not stake out 
the limits of presidential authority. 
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reflecting America’s forest future 


Mirrored in the beaver pond is a future crop of 
young Douglas fir... growing to maturity on a tree 
farm in the Pacific Northwest. This new stand of 
timber is scheduled for harvesting about the year 
2035, and will serve as a source of raw material 
for forest products required by generations to come. 

More and more industrial forests of this type are 
appearing all across America. On nearly 25 million 
acres of privately owned forestland in 33 states, 
man is helping nature grow trees on tree farms, 

Tree farmers recognize the fact that timber is a 
renewable resource ... one that cain reproduce itself. 
As everyone knows, crops of all kinds have life 

cycles. The primary difference between ordinary 
farming and tree farming lies in the element of time 


7 
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LOWLAND BEAVERS repairing their dam on a western tree farm 


between crops. In the Pacific Northwest, it takes 
from 80 to 100 years to grow a tree to merchantable 
size for sawlogs. During this time, the tree farmer 
must protect his trees from fire, insects and disease, 
harvest according to a long-range plan, and provide 
for both natural and artificial reforesting. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company operating 
forestlands located in Washington and Oregon are 
managed as tree farms under the direction of 
skilled foresters. You will be interested in the 
complete tree farming story ... how modern forestry 
practices are doing much to provide our nation 
with a permanent supply of wood. For your free 
copy of a booklet on tree farming, write us at Box A, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


Weverhaeuser Timber Company 


The forest industry is making steady progress toward complete use of the forest crop. Today we 
manufacture this variety of products: *4-SQUARE LUMBER, PLYWOOD and fabricated products for home, 

farm and industrial construction and for varied manufacturing uses... SULPHITE and SULPHATE pulps for paper, Rf 
Paperboard and other wood cellulose products ...*SILVACEL, *SILVAWOOL and “SILVALOY fiber products for 4 
insulation, paper making, oil well drilling, compression molding and other uses... .*SILVACON from bark & 4 


for plastics, adhesives, insecticides, composition flooring ...*PRES-TO-LOGS for fuel. 


Timber is a crop 


*Registered Trademarks 





Here's how half-girls 
get that way! 


It isn’t their doing ... it’s the system they have to work 
with. No matter how fast the girls move, ha/f their 
moves are wasted. 

Take Marge here, out in the shipping room. 

She keeps that pencil going all day long, writing up 
Receiving Reports on everything that comes in... Bills of 
Lading on everything that goes out. Labels, too. 

And copies... one for purchasing . . . one for accounting 
... one for the files .. . how she shuffles those carbons. 

Efficient? No—she has no chance to be! 

Look how she'd do the same job with Uarco Business 
Forms. No carbon-shuffling . . . carbons come pre-set. 
No label-writing ... labels are combined with the 
shipping forms. No re-copying ... one writing makes 
copies for all concerned. Think of the waste moves 
saved—on one job alone! 

And a Uarco system costs so little. The pennies you 
spend for better business forms save dollars in writing 
them up. It costs nothing to find the right forms, 
handwritten or typewritten, for any business, large or 
small—just call your Uarco Representative. Write for free 
samples of forms used in your line. Uarco Incorporated, 
Room 1618, 141 Wi Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


| ARC 6) Factories: Chicago; Cleveland; Oakland; 
‘ ; Deep River, Connecticut; Watseka, Illinois. 


Sales Representatives in all principal cities. 


INCORPORATED 





Business Forms 


Write for free portfolio of 
sample forms used by others 
in your business. 


Uarco Representative JOHN 
E. LAYDEN, one of our New 
York City men, shows how 
easily you separate copies 
when form is completed. One 
motion—carbons slip out— 
forms ready for distribution. 
Your Uarco Representative, 
too, knows all about forms 
for every type, every size of 
business. 
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Taft still holds the edge in the 
Republican race. ‘Ike’ right now 
is trailing. 

Strategy of Taft calls for a drive 
to get a first-ballot nomination. 
Taft strategists claim that dele- 
gates pledged or now in sight 
will put him over. 

Big moves are under way. 
Eisenhower may not be able to 
get the nomination by keeping 
quiet, waiting for a draft. 


Senator Robert A. Taft is genuinely 
confident that the votes now are in 
sight to give him the Republican 
presidential nomination on the first 
ballot. The Senator feels that recent 
big breaks have gone strongly in his 
direction. 

Yet the race between Taft and Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower remains very 
close and hard fought. First..one and 
then the other surges into the headlines 
with the voting in primaries. It was all 
Taft in West Virginia. In Oregon, it is 
Eisenhower who has the edge. 

The biggest purpose served by a good 
showing in the primaries is to dramatize 
the race, to keep the names of the can- 
didates high in the minds of the public, 
to show their vote-getting power. In the 
main, the Senator has run best in the 
broad, middle regions; the General, on 
the Atlantic Seaboard. 

On both sides, the real strategy is 
geared less to the primaries than to 
background manipulations inside the 
party. Here the tug is great upon im- 
portant Republicans in States that do not 
hold primaries, or where the primary 
vote has little or nothing to do with 
the pledging of delegates. And a major- 
ity of the delegates come from such 
States—enough to decide the nomina- 
tion. 

Taft advantages. What this boils 
down to is an effort to woo the profes- 
sional politicians in these States. In this 
work, Senator Taft counts four factors 
that are working in his favor: 

The Taft team is old in the art of 
polities. These men know every maneu- 
ver. They play the game with skill and 
assurance—and they play to win. Com- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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While ‘Ike’ Waits, Taft Claims Victory 





Senator's Tally: Enough Votes to Nominate 








Where Taft 
Sees His Delegates 









% Already chosen: Florida ©, Oklahoma &. North Caro- 


lina ©, Maine 5} Wisconsin @), Nebraska ©, idaho Q, 
lowa 0. Michigan @), Illinois ©, Kansas a) , Kentucky © ' 


New Jersey 9) , South Carolina 6 | , Alaska ©. Colorado 23 " 
Pennsylvania @, West Virginia ©. Louisiana @. Utah Q,. 
Arizona Q@. Arkansas ©, Virginia @, Massachusetts ©, 
Delaware ©. Tennessee @, Missouri G. Ohio @, New 
York @, Nevada @. Wyoming ©. Mississippi 


> Total EE} 


> Yet to be selected, but promised: FAR WEST (Washington, 

California, Oregon, Montana, New Mexico) ) , MIDDLE WEST 
(Ilinois, Indiana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri) &), SOUTH (Virginia, Texas, Georgia, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama) @), EAST (Connecticut, Vermont, Maryland, District of 
Columbia) @) , TERRITORIES (Hawaii, Puerto Rico) @ 


* Total 


Result — As compiled by Taft headquarters — 
Promised 


617 











Already chosen 


604 





© 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


a partner in keeping 


AMERICA STRONG 


America’s production leadership 
depends on efficient movement of ma- 
terials and rapid distribution of goods. 
The Motor Freight Industry is proud 
to be a full partner in the great trans- 
portation system that does this job. Air, 
rail, water and highway carriers—each 
hauls its share. Each, in healthy com- 
petition, contributes to a strong econ- 
omy. In this system of free enterprise, 
the public is the primary beneficiary. 
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pared to them, many of the workers in 
the Eisenhower camp are amateurs. 

Republican politicians across the 
country hold the Senator in high favor. 
In polls of Republican county chairmen, 
these men who head up the party organ- 
ization in their own communities gave 
the Senator almost a 3-to-1 preference 
vote over General Eisenhower. 

Strong ties through friendly mem- 
bers of Congress reach down to Repub- 
lican workers at the district and county 
level. Taft has led in policy making for 
his party in Congress. He has done many 
favors for Senators and House members. 
He began cultivating friendships with 
newly elected members of Congress right 
after their election in 1950. These are 
beginning to pay off. 

The Taft name helps too. In every 
State, there are Republicans who remem- 
ber that their fathers supported the Sen- 
ator’s father, William Howard Taft—or 
got jobs from him—in the period between 
1908 and 1912, when the latter was 
President. All of this takes the Senator’s 
reach down into the most remote areas 
of party organization. It spreads through 
two or three generations of partisans. 
General Eisenhower's workers do not 
have the same breadth of contact. 

Thus, Senator Taft knows the men 
who have given him promises and he 
feels sure that these men can deliver. 
Moreover, he feels confident that Taft 
friends will control enough State dele- 
gations to dominate the credentials com- 
mittee of the Convention when it is 
chosen. This would insure that Taft men, 
in contesting delegations from Southern 
States, get a favorable hearing. 

The chart on page 29 gives a size-up 
of Taft strength as the Senator sees it. 
He figures that he already has, pledged 
and promised, 450 delegates chosen in 
State primaries. In addition, he counts 
167 delegate promises among the dele- 
gations that still are to be chosen. These 
would come to him either on the first 
ballot or soon after, when they have 
fulfilled first-ballot obligations for any 
other candidate. If these tabulations are 
correct, the Senator would win nomina- 
tion on the first ballot or so. 

A State-by-State account is given of 
the Taft delegates that have been se- 
lected. This varies somewhat from press- 
association tabulations. Many delegates 
listed by press associations as unpledged 
are claimed by the Taft forces. Some of 
the same delegates are claimed in pri- 
vate by the Eisenhower men. 

In States where delegates have not 
yet been selected, Senator Taft’s men 
are not willing to give a State-by-State 
breakdown. Here, however, they do list 
their delegate estimates by regions. 
These estimates are based on promises 
that have been given to the Senator by 


State and local Republican leaders in |) 


the areas. 


“Quiet confidence.”’ On the basis of : 


his own tabulations, Senator Taft has in 
hand or in promises 617 delegates. This 
is 13 more than the 604 needed to cap. 
ture the nomination. His feeling toward 
the outcome of the race is described by 
his backers as “one of quiet confidence,’ 

In the light of developments, there js 
a 6 per cent margin of error in the Taft 
estimate of delegates to come. In some 


States, the Senator has gotten 6 per | 


cent fewer delegates than he was prom. 
ised. But there are other States where he 
got more than promised. Taft men figure 
that these things even out. 

If a 6 per cent loss were applied to 
the 167 delegates yet to be delivered, 
this would cut Taft’s total by 10, giving 
him and over-all total of 607 delegates. 





TAFT FIGURES ON 1952 
. »« grounds for confidence? 


He still would have enough to win the 
nomination with three delegates to spare. 
But this would be cutting the result 
dangerously thin. 

Eisenhower backers, of course, do 
not agree with these calculations. They 
argue that they will be able to stop Taft 
in the Convention and put over a nomi- 
nation for the General. 

Yet it is true that Taft has more 
pledged delegates than does the General 
at the present time. This shows up 00 
every delegate count. It also is true that 
the Senator’s total continues to grow 
rather than to decline. 

This means that General Eisenhower 
and his men have to do some intensive 
work if they are to catch up and go 
ahead. They cannot bank on a long Con- 
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vention battle and a final victory drawn 
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Scientific testing insures smooth 
operation and enduring perform- 
ance of Enterprise Diesels—the 
work horses of industry. 


GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 18TH & FLORIDA STREETS » SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 


INDUSTRIAL, AIRCRAFT & MARINE HYDRAULICS: ADEL DIVISION— Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, W. Va. « 
FOUNDRY & FORGE PRODUCTS: METALS DIVISION—Oakland & Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas « MARINE 
& STATIONARY DIESELS, OIL BURNERS, FOOD PROCESS EQUIPMENT: ENTERPRISE DIVISION—San Francisco, 
Calif. « PIPE FITTINGS, COUPLINGS, NIPPLES: PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION—San Francisco & Hollydale, Calif. 





WATCHING FOR 





FOR SMOOTH 
PERFORMANCE 
IN HEAVY-DUTY 
DIESELS 















Vibration at critical speeds can lead to 
broken shafts, damaged gears and costly 
engine failure. To check these forces and 
insure smoothest engine performance, 
Enterprise Diesels are thoroughly tested 
by extremely sensitive electronic instru- 
ments. Built to highest engineering and 
quality standards, Enterprise offers the 
finest in dependable diesel power—the 
choice of power experts. 





















For full information on Enterprise 
Diesels and other General Metals divi- 
sion-made products, write for Booklet 
E207, ‘‘Pacers of Progress.” 
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Your Santa Fe freight man knows how to make 
your hard shipping jobs look easy—and how to 
handle your common jobs uncommonly well. 
Call him today—find out how easy it is to ship 
via Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 


Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago, Illinois 
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of California. Nor does any long-draw, 
deadlock now seem to be in the cards 

Reserve strength. Taft men ar 
hoping to crash through to a quick vie. 
tory. But if this does not come, they stil 
are confident of winning. They expect 
go into the Convention with consider. 
ably more delegates than the Gen. 
eral. And they dispute contentions that 
the Senator will not have any reserve 


strength to draw upon when the shovy. } 


down comes. 

Any idea that all of the Warren and 
Stassen delegates can be marched in a 
group into the Eisenhower camp meet; 
quick dispute from Taft men. 

“Why should these delegates vote for 
the candidate with the smaller number 
of delegates?” Taft men ask. “Taft will 
be the high man in the Convention. Why 
would they vote for the low man? Some 
of these delegates are going to want jobs. 
You do not get jobs by voting for a los- 
ing candidate.” 

Thus, in the event of a battle through 
several ballots, Taft men contend, the 


Senator will get a good slice of the | 


Stassen and Warren delegations. And, 
since the Senator expects to have more 
votes going into the Convention than 
does Eisenhower, he figures that he will 
need fewer votes than the General out 
of the Stassen and Warren contingents to 
swing the nomination. 

Taft men are figuring on getting a 
50-50 split in the Minnesota delegation 
when Mr. Stassen moves out of the pic- 
ture. And they have been promised about 
40 per cent of the California delegation 
when it is released: by Governor Warren. 
Some of the delegates in these two States 
were given assurances that they would be 
free agents when released in Convention 
by Stassen and Warren. 

This is why Taft headquarters is filled 
with optimism. The Senator’s own chart 
assures him of nomination. And he has 
promises of more delegates if needed. 

Moreover, out across the country, Taft 
men say they still are gaining ground. 
They felt that their stock went up with 
the Eisenhower statement that the coun- 
try knew where to find him if it wanted 
him for President. And they are making 
much of reports that Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York now is moving 
into the Eisenhower campaign to take an 
active part. The Dewey name still is 
bitterly associated with the 1948 defeat 
in the minds of many Republicans. — 

No letup comes in the Taft drive. 
The Senator’s men still are banging away 
on the hunt for delegates. And they 
march with a confident air. But so do 
the Eisenhower men, in spite of the 
Senator’s favored position. 
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from the pooling of the delegates oj 
General Eisenhower, Harold Stassen of § 
Minnesota and Governor Earl Warren |) 
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No. 5 in a Series of Cost Cutting Methods and New Technologies Initiated by Management 


In Piloting a Plane or a Plant Guesswork is Dangerous Business 


BurborCobmant Keolacement Cin , Uy m= eal z 









PROGRAM: Major producer of textile machinery, machine tools and cutting tools employs a mathematical method based 
yor | £ pio} 


on the Machinery & Allied Products Institute (MAPI) system for substituting scientific analysis for guesswork 


in replacement of plant equipment 


RESULTS: (1) Improved control of expenditures for plant equipment. 


Examples: New automatic saved $6000. net p.a.: Hydraulics replacing hand operations saved $7000. net p.a.; 
New attachment cut 7 hr. job to 2 hrs.; BUT, Retaining one old machine saved $1.380. p.a. versus buying new one. 


(2) Significant savings in direct labor, operating, tooling. and maintenance costs. 


(3) Marked improvement in product quality therefore improved marketability. 


METHOD: Core of the Barber-Colman Replacement Analy- 
sis program is the Methods Department, whose primary 
function is reduction of manufacturing costs. With objective 
of determining if and when it is profitable to replace, by 
establishing arithmetical proof (based on performance records 
and reasonable estimates) of possible savings in the event of 
the proposed capital outlay, this department reviews eflici- 
ency, earning power and cost factors of every piece of plant 
equipment at regularintervals against that of new equipment. 

Replacement analysis is based on the machinery replace- 
ment system developed by MAPI. Methods Department 
analyst is coordinator between Production Control Depart- 
ment and various staff departments. Each analysis is re- 
viewed by the departments concerned before decision by 


the General Manager. 


Factors Involved 

Replacement analysis may involve any of these factors: 
1. Replacement of one machine by a newer model or a dif- 
ferent machine. 2. Replacement of a group of machines by 
one or more different machines. 3. Replacement of a hand 
operation, or elimination of a complete process or work 
shift, by additional machinery. 

New equipment under analysis is known as the “Chal- 
lenger”; existing equipment as the “Defender.” Analysis of 





both “Defender” and “Challenger” weighs capital invest- 
ment involved, probable service life, and all other factors 
which determine their comparative cost and their respective 
operating inferiorities and superiorities. These factors: 
Man-hour efficiency, supervisory and administrative costs, 
special tools, quality improvement, costs of maintenance, 
supplies, power, floor space and miscellaneous items. 

Direct labor saving is one of the most important, and may 
arise from: 1. Differences in machine speeds or feeds. 2. 
Differences in “ make -ready” or set-up times. 3. Differences 
in operating time due to control accessibility, feeds, speeds, 
strength, rigidity, power transmission, and automaticity. 
4. Differences in handling time due to design of holding 
attachments and built-in inspection features. 5. Differences 
in method and auxiliary hand labor requirements. 


Cost of the Program 
“Very small in comparison with savings” says Barber- 
Colman. “The proper personnel armed with two basic text- 
books (see below) is virtually all that is required in the 
way of an investment.” 

In return: Guesswork replaced by improved financial 
control and scientifically calculated savings . . . plant per- 
sonnel more efliciency-conscious . . . and product quality 
and saleability improved. 


Today, top production management regularly relies upon 
the engineering services of Jones & Lamson for the latest 
information on methods, costs, tooling, performance, and other efficiency 


factors, and the basic machine tools listed below. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


Dynamic Equipment Policy by George Terborgh; MAPI Replacement Manual, published by Machinery & Allied Products Institute; American Machinist, October 16, 1951. 
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GREAT LAKES: NEW FLOOD THREAT 


Damage Already Big—Billion Loss in Sight! 


Flood damage around the 
Great Lakes this summer may get 
up to 1 billion dollars or more. 

There's a great, creeping flood 
under way. Water, rising stead- 
ily, is expected to be 5 feet and 
more above the 1934 level by 
summer. Big areas already are 
flooded or threatened. 

What to do is a big question 
now worrying U.S. and Cana- 
dian governments. 


A new type of flood threat, coming 
from the vast Great Lakes, is rising to 
haunt Congress and the Army En- 
gineers. 

Congress and the Engineers have been 
trying for decades, without much suc- 
cess, to tame wild rivers. Now the Great 
Lakes have started acting up, too. 

The trouble is that waters of the 
Great Lakes, world’s inland 


greatest 
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Basic Data: U.S. Lake Survey, Corps of Army Engineers 
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seas, are at their highest levels on rec- 
ord tor this time of year. The Lakes are 
due to go on rising through the summer 
in their usual seasonal increase. 

At these new high levels, any heavy 
rains make the Lakes spill over their 
banks. Destructive floods already have 
occurred in places, and this summer 
may bring a billion-dollar Lakes flood 
at any time. 

There isn’t a chance that the Great 
Lakes are going to wash away the whole 
Mississippi Valley. But a big storm, of 
the type that often sweeps these inland 
seas, could now push high waves farther 
inland than ever before, and batter down 
lakeshore buildings, tear up highways, 
flatten resorts, ruin expensive city parks 
and _ beaches. 

The danger is serious and alarming to 
lakeside areas, including important cities 
like Chicago and Detroit. 

The threatened areas are finally get- 
ting Washington excited about it, too. 
Congressmen are needling the Gov- 
ernment for aid. The Army Corps of 
Engineers is making surveys. The 
U.S. Weather Bureau is tightening 
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up its storm-warning system on_ the 
Lakes. The State Department last week 
got Canada to agree to a_ review of 
the problem. 

Lake-flood troubles became wide. 
spread last autumn. A number of spot 
then began to experience unprecedented 
flooding. Last winter's storms brought 
higher waves, more erosion than mos 
residents could ever remember. Big 
chunks of shore began to fall away, 
Beaches disappeared. Homes that were 
built near the Lakes began to tumbk 
over and slide into the water at var 
ious places. 

This spring, with thaw of winter 
snows, town after town was inundated 
or threatened by rising waters. 

In summer, the worst is expected. As 
the chart below shows, at the peak 
levels forecast for this summer, Lake 4 
Superior will be about 11 inches higher 
than it was in 1934, which marked 
the start of a long rise in Lake levels. 
Lakes Michigan and Huron, which 
are geologically the same lake, will be 
nearly 6 feet higher than in 1934; Lake 
Erie will be a little more than 5 feet 
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higher; Lake Ontario a little less than 
5 feet higher. 

The cause of high water on the Great 
Lakes is usually thought to be a combin- 
ation of things. 

A wet cycle, according to many peo- 
ple, is the primary cause. Authorities 
stress that since 1860, when records 
were first started, there have been many 
swings up and down in the Great Lakes’ 
levels. Right now, they point out, the 
entire basin is extremely wet, as shown 
by measurements of ground water, rain- 
fall, snow runoff. This, plus faster rain 
runoff resulting from more logging, farm- 
ing and industrialization, has produced 
record amounts of Lake water, in their 
view. 

Earth wrinkles, some scientists say, 
have contributed to the high water. One 
idea is that the earth’s crust is rising in 
the north because there is less pressure 
on it now that the ice-age glaciers have 
melted, and that is tending to push 
Lake water higher in relation to_ its 
shores. 

Man-made changes are the real cul- 
prits, in a third view. This theory is that 
various canals and dams have caused 
most of the trouble, and that, by prop- 
erly regulating them, the authorities can 
diminish the danger from high water. 

Basis for this latter belief is the fact 
that, as the accompanying profile chart 
shows, the Lakes really are enormous 
bowls of water arranged in a stairstep 
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pattern in terms of height above the sea. 
Anything that happens on Lake Supe- 
rior, at the high end of the staircase, 
affects levels of all the other Lakes. The 
principal man-made structures, and their 
effects, are these: 

Regulating works between Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Huron began to be used 
in recent years to control Lake Superior 
levels. People on the lower Lakes charge 
that authorities in effect have saved Lake 
Superior from flooding, only to pour an 
unfair amount of its water down into the 
other Lakes. 

Canada’s Long Lac and Ogoki power 
projects have been diverting 5,000 cubic 
feet of water per second away from its 
natural path toward Hudson Bay, and 
dumping it into Lake Superior. This has 
added several inches to the lower Lakes’ 
levels. 

Canada’s Gut Dam, in St. Lawrence 
River rapids just below Lake Ontario, 
slows down the flow of Ontario’s water 
to the sea, and thus adds several extra 
inches to that Lake’s level. 

Chicago's Drainage Canal, at the foot 
of Lake Michigan, drains 1,500 cubic 
feet of water per second out of Lake 
Michigan and this, with the city’s pump- 
ing of Lake water, lowers the Lakes’ 
levels by three inches. But the Canal is 
capable of taking 9,000 cubic feet of 
water per second, thereby lowering the 
Lakes another seven or eight inches. It 
once took that amount, until some peo- 








ple got a court decree, in a low-water 
period, limiting diversion. 

Some relief from the high waters on 
the Great Lakes is promised by coming 
changes. 

The International Joint Commission, 
set up by a treaty of 1909 to regulate the 
Great Lakes’ waters for Canada and the 
U.S., will hold hearings within the next 
month, in Rochester and Toronto, to con- 
sider removal of Gut Dam. The U.S. 
chairman of the Commission, A. O. 
Stanley, says it is his personal opinion 
that the Commission will decide to “tear 
that dam out of there,” although he 
emphasizes that he cannot speak for the 
Commission as a whole. 

Diversion of water into Lake Superior 
at Ogoki and Long Lac already has 
been cut down. Release of Lake Superior 
water may be restricted more. Congress 
starts hearings May 27 on legislation to 
authorize increased drainage through the 
Chicago Canal. 

At best, however, lakeside residents 
apparently can hope for a reduction of 
only 10 inches or so in the Lakes’ levels, 
from anything that man does this sum- 
mer. 

That much help can be critically 
important, since every extra inch of water 
hurts at high-water times. But the over- 
loaded Great Lakes will still retain the 
power to cause a smashing flood disaster 
—one more worry for Congress in this 
election year. 


Why Great Lakes Threaten 
To Flood Their Shores: 






Big Rise Since 1934 
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There is a lot going on at the 
top of the world. North Pole is a 
busy, vital new area in U.S. 
planning for air warfare. 

Greenland bases are only part 
of the story. Air strategists are 
experimenting all over the Arctic. 

Goal is to give the U. S. plenty 
of military power within bomber 
reach of Moscow in case trouble 
comes. 


“Operation North Pole” is taking on 
major significance in the military 
planning of this country. It is to the 
top of the world that the planners 
now are turning their attention as they 
seek out the best sites from which to 
stop any future move by Russia to 
grab more of the world. 

First successful landing of an aircraft 
at the North Pole, made by a U.S. Air 
Force plane earlier this month, is only 
the latest indication of military interest 
in the Arctic. The direction that interest 
is taking was shown recently when an 
Army general told Congress that a bil- 
lion dollars is going to be spent on “Blue- 
jay,” an Arctic base for the Air Force in 
Northern Greenland. Air Force officials 
explained that this is to be a long-range 
bomber base and that this cost figure is 
only an outside estimate. Here was the 
tip-off to a whole field of operations 
about which the country has heard little. 

It is from the area around the North 
Pole that Russia’s heartland is most ac- 
cessible. From the site of the American 
base now under construction, as the map 
on page 38 shows, the industrial centers 
of Russia will be within easy bombing 
distance, and before long may be within 
easy range of guided missiles. From 
other bases in Alaska, bombers can strike 
vital targets in Eastern Russia. Around 
the Pole itself, experiments are going on 
to see if floating ice islands might be 
used as auxiliary bases for bombers. 

Just how important “Operation North 
Pole” is to this country’s new defense 
strategy can be seen by a closer look at 
what's being planned: 

“Bluejay’”’ Base in Greenland, when 
completed, is to be the biggest, most 
costly single overseas air base in the 
world. With a paved runway 10,000 feet 
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Why U.S. Builds Arctic Bases 


Shortest Route for a Counterattack on Russia 


long, it is designed to handle new U.S. ° 
jet bombers as well as the big B-36 long- 
range bombers. In addition, it will have 
enclosed storage and maintenance facil- 
ities for a large force of jet fighters to 
defend American installations in the Arc- 
tic and to knock down any Russian 
bombers headed for the U.S. 

How the new base will be used in 
wartime can be seen from its location. 
It is at Thule, on the northwestern coast 
not far from the Pole and in the dry sec- 





er, with an announced range of better 
than 3,000 miles, will be able to cover 
the big industrial targets in Russia from 
“Bluejay” Base by using refueling tech. 
niques that already have been tested in 
the Arctic area. 

What this big new base will cost. 
when complete, is far from certain. The 
original estimate was 155 millions. Then 
an expansion of plans raised the cost to 
about 250 millions. That’s in payments 
to a private contracting syndicate, and 


—United Press 


BUILDING AN ARCTIC AIR BASE 
Within bombing distance: Russia’s heartland 


tion of Greenland. There is very little 
snow and, despite subzero temperatures 
in the winter, the base will be usable all 
year around. Even more important, its 
location is within 2,200 miles of both 
Moscow and the vital Russian war in- 
dustry area behind the Urals. It is even 
closer to Russia’s guided-missile centers 
along the Baltic and to the Leningrad 
area. And -it is within easy bombing dis- 
tance of the steel and oil areas of South- 
eastern Russia. 

What this means, as a practical matter, 
is that U.S. will be far less dependent 
upon vulnerable bases in Britain, Europe 
and North Africa for bombing of vital 
targets in Russia. It means, too, that 
shorter-range jet bombers can cover 
those targets from a base in this Hemi- 
sphere, making U.S. less dependent on 
the slower 10,000-mile B-36 bombers. 
The fast new all-jet B-47 medium bomb- 


does not include transportation to Green- 
land and direct military outlays. The 
Army’s Corps of Engineers, which is 
overseeing the job, reports that possible 
future changes in the plans could double 
and redouble this figure. This high cost 
of building in the Arctic, where common 
labor may get paid at the rate of $13,000 
a year, is what concerns Congress at this 
time. It is to be a subject of investigation 
in weeks ahead. 

But while “Bluejay” is to be the No. | 
U.S. base in the Arctic, other areas in 
the Far North are coming in for atten- 
tion by defense planners, too. 

Alaskan bases, particularly, are be- 
ing built up to huge size for use by 
bombers as well as defensive fighter 
craft. These are at Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, both within feasible bombing dis- 
tance of Russian war industry and mili- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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How Wyandotte helps you 


ll up more miles! 


Another case of Wyandotte Chemicals at 
work: Today’s Pacific Tire stock, contain- 
ing PURECAL*, outlasts fabric in gruelling 
endurance tests! 


‘ 
Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, president of the Pacific 
Tire and Rubber Company, knows from his vast 
experience in military procurement and_ business 
how important chemicals are to you. 

The part that Wyanpnotre Purecat is playing, 
in improving the quality of Pacific Tire stock, is 
a perfect example ... but just one of thousands! 

In making almost every part of your car, whether 
glass, rubber, steel or textile; in fuel, antifreeze, and 
even in the highways themselves, Wyandotte is 
an active partner. Read the captions to realize how 
much you depend on Wyandotte Chemicals. 

And remember: For over 60 years, Wyandotte 
has been a leading source of supply for basic chemi- 
cals, organic chemicals, and specialized cleaning 
products. For dependable service and supply, call 
on us. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, Offices in Principal Cities. 


*TRADEMARK 





Gen. Lutes (left) and W. M. Moser, Pacific’s development 
manager, inspect the latest improvement in tire making. New 
Pacific tires are the first to contain PurecaL m the carcass. WyAN- 
poTTeE PurecAL is a reinforcing agent that gives higher tear 
resistance, better adhesion of the rubber to the cords, greater 
adhesion between plies, and excellent building tack. Mr. Moser 


reports, “In our endurance tests with tires built with Purecat, the 


stock actually outlasts the fabric!” 


andotte 
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CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics —World’s largest manufacturers of 


specialized cleaning products for business and industry 





) Purecal is a precipitated calcium car- 
bonate, and the whitest extender known. 
It is also used in paint (above), ink, paper, 
foods and pharmaceuticals. Other Wyan- 
dotte products are used in car washing, 
metal cleaning, laundries, dairies, breweries! 


Car windshields are made with Wyan- 

dotte soda ash; and our products go into 
your car’s sponge-rubber parts, textiles, fuel, 
antifreeze! More, like dry ice, help keep 
food fresh, appetizing. Dry ice also puts 
the fizz in soft drinks. 





Extensive research points toward 

improved white-sidewall stock using 
PurecaL. Wyandotte research has already 
proved this practical is constantly 
helping to develop better products and 
processes in many industries. Write us! 
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Where U.S. Planes Could Strike 


From Bases Near the Pole 
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tary installations in Siberia and Man. J 
churia. Neither base contains bombers at 
this time, except for modified bombers 
used on patrol and weather runs. But 
plans call for all-jet and semijet bombers 
to be stationed there in the future. 

Around the North Pole, meanwhile, 
Air Force and Navy teams are searching 
for new sites for auxiliary bases, for per- 
manent military weather stations, and 
for new techniques in conducting mili- 
tary operations. Flights over the Pole 
itself are being made three times a week, 
on a regular schedule. Expeditions into 
the polar area are being conducted by 
ship, plane and glider. 

Ice islands, which drift slowly around 
the polar area, are the subject of elab- 
orate experiments by both services. Men 
and equipment have been landed on 
two of those floating islands, and one is 
being manned now as a regular weather 
station of the Air Force. That one js 
about 9 miles long and 4% miles wide. 
The possibility of using the islands as 
floating air bases is being given particu- 
lar attention. Their course is being 
plotted in detail. Their ability to with- 
stand bombing and torpedoing already 
has been tested. Tests show that planes 
can land and take off from these ice 
islands with no great difficulty. The only 
great drawback to their use as Arctic 
bases is the danger of a crack-up in the 
ice, a danger that may yet be overcome. 

New equipment and new ways of 
using existing equipment in the Arctic 
are being tested by other polar opera- 
tions. The Navy, for example, has just 
completed a 19-day cold-weather exer- 
cise in waters off Greenland, testing new 
equipment, new clothing and new tech- 
niques. The Air Force is experimenting 
with gliders, ski landing gear, new-type 
deicers, other gadgets for operating 
planes in the snow and intense cold of 
the polar area. 

Know-how and proper equipment 
in fact, are being sought more than any- 
thing else, at this stage. How to tell 
from the air whether snow is packed 
firmly enough to land on, how to keep 
parked bombers and ground crews from 
freezing in 50-below weather, how to 
navigate in the polar area where the 
compass is worthless and no stars can be 
seen for weeks at a time, how to cope 
with the psychological effects of being 
snowbound for prolonged _periods—all 
are examples of things now being learned 
as basic knowledge for using the Arctic. 

Outposts of U.S. defense and counter- 
attack thus are being shifted more and 
more to that area in “Operation North 
Pole.” With the cold-weather drawbacks 
rapidly being overcome, the big empha- 
sis is on the Arctic—the shortest distance 
between Chicago and Moscow as the 
bomber flies. 
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How Armco 
Stainless Steel 
Safeguards 
‘miracle’ medicines 


Penicillin, streptomycin and other 
miracle drugs we know today owe much 
of their purity and uniformity to stain- 
less steel processing equipment. The 
reason is that this smooth, rustless metal 
is so easy to keep clean and sterile. 


These qualities of Armco Stainless Steels are 
equally important in the production of chem- 
icals, paper, textiles, food and other products 
for home and industry. 


There are more than thirty different 
grades of Armco Stainless — each suited 
to special uses. Like other Armco 
Special-Purpose Steels, they were de- 
veloped to help you build better per- 
formance, greater beauty and longer life 
into your products. 





While some grades of stainless steel are re- 
stricted to defense-rated uses, many others 
have no restrictions. For detailed informa- 
His fever’s gone and he will.soon be out playing ball again. One of the amazing tion, just get in touch with your nearest 


things about the new “miracle” medicines is the speed with which patients snap Armco representative. Or write us at the | 
back after illness. Stainless steel equipment is important in their manufacture. address below. 
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Streptomycin—versatile weapon in the war These hospital bassinets made of Armco Housewives like to cook with smart-looking Armco Stainless 
on bacteria—is purified in units made of Stainless Steel guard health, stay bright Steel. In the home products you manufacture, this hand- 
gleaming Armco Stainless Steel. and attractive, save replacement costs. some, durable, easy-to-clean metal adds sales appeal. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \RMCd 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST a, 
EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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Pay raises for servicemen will 
bring them part way up the in- 
flation ladder. 

Cash pay and benefits prom- 
ise a private with two depend- 
ents a “‘real’’ income of about 
$3,050 a year. That may make 
military life look better. 


Careers in the Army, Navy and Air 
Force are being made more attrac- 
tive, with an across-the-board raise 
in pay, allowances and retirement 
benefits. 

Servicemen, who had been falling be- 
hind in the race with inflation, are to 
have their pay increased this month by 
4 per cent, their allowances by 14 per 
cent, and their retirement benefits by 
another 4 per cent. 

That’s still well under the straight-time 
pay increase of 17.6 per cent given to 
the average. civilian factory worker since 
October, 1949, when the last military 
pay raise took effect. Complaints on this 
score are widespread in the armed 
services. 

But, for a young man considering a 
military career, the new raise now can 
be added to the advantages of security 
and a sizable pension after 20 or 30 
years of service. What he can look for- 
ward to at this time, in cash income as 
a serviceman, is shown in the chart on 
this page. 

In addition to the dollar amounts 
shown, moreover, other things will affect 
his actual income. 

Special-hazard pay, flight pay, and 
bonuses for sea duty and foreign duty 
together raise the average serviceman’s 
take-home pay by about 9 per cent. In 
addition, basic living costs—including 
food, housing, clothing and much per- 
sonal equipment—are furnished free to 
the enlisted man. And his pay while 
serving in combat zones is tax-exempt. 
Pay of officers while serving in Korea 
also is exempt from taxes up to a level of 
$200 a month. 

Including the dollar value of pay “in 
kind”—that is, of food, quarters, uniforms, 
allowances and tax exemptions—the “real” 
income of a man in uniform, with two 
dependents, now can be figured as start- 
ing at $3,050 a year as a private and 
rising to $18,867 a year as a full general 
or admiral. 
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MILITARY CAREERS GET A BOOST 


Basic Pay, Allowances, Retirement Go Up | 


An enlisted man usually can count on 
becoming a corporal after a year or two, 
and earning the equivalent of $3,381. 
Later, as a sergeant he will earn a “real” 
income of $4,144 a year or more. If he 
reaches the grade of master sergeant or 
chief petty officer, his income can be 
computed at $5,564 a year, plus any 
hazard pay he may earn. 

An officer, meanwhile, can count on 
a “real” income of $4,676 a year to start, 


NEW PAY SCALE 
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FOR SERVICEMEN 


with good prospects of ultimately reach- 
ing the rank of colonel or Navy captain |7 
at the equivalent of $11,103 a year. 

For all servicemen, there is also the 
major inducement of retiring at a rela- 
tively early age on three quarters of base 
pay, a retirement policy almost impos- 
sible to get with a civilian job. It is all 
part of a growing effort to interest more 
and more American youths in the military 
as a life’s career. 
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Alowsnces} Total Pay Retrment Fo 
$77.10 $1,861.20 —=--$74.10 
77.10 1,954.80 93.60 
77.10 2,117.64 114.66 
77.10 2,484.60 149.04 
77.10 2,851.44 177.69 
77.10 3,218.40 _ 194.91 
77.10 3,677.04 229.32 
133.40 4,268.40 244.53 
141.90 5,170.80 27231 | 
150.50 6,074.16 344.55 
167.70 6,991.92 400.14 
184.80 7,908.48 455.70 
184.80 9,331.20 522.39 
218.90 -12,230.16 «622.44 
218.90 14,186.40 722.40 
218.90 14,686.40¢ 722.40 | 
218.90 16,386.40 722.40 | 


NOTE: Army, Air Force and Marine ranks in this type and Navy ranks in this type. 
*Base pay varies by length of service. Rates here are average for each grade. t Allow- 
ances are for men with two dependents. ¢Includes personal allowance of $500. 


&Includes personal allowance of $2,200. 
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“MAN-MADE 
MINERALS” 


carry on 
where nature 
leawes otf 





DEFYING THE FORCE OF GRAVITY, solid steel “Jo-block” gauges 
hang suspended by nothing but surface adherence. Millionth-of-an-inch toler- 
ances are produced by abrasive wheels, cloths and polishing grits. All are prod- 
ucts by CARBORUNDUM from “man-made minerals.” Today, only CARBORUNDUM 


offers ALL types of abrasives to give you the proper ONE. 


Nature didn’t produce enough minerals for modern industrial 
fequirements, so CARBORUNDUM filled the gap with “man-made 
minerals.” These became the final key to mass production of 
interchangeable parts, and today they have a cost-reducing in- 
fluence on just about everything you buy or sell. 

Silicon carbide and aluminum oxide possess properties that 
qualify them for many industrial tasks no other materials can 
do so well at so little cost. A few of those in which research 
by CARBORUNDUM has had a leading part are suggested here. If 
they start you thinking along lines that involve exceptional 
strength, hardness, electrical resistance, sharpness, thermal con- 
ductivity, resistance to high heat, corrosion or erosion, we 
would like to work with you. 

CARBORUNDUM’s business is to make ‘“‘man-made minerals” 
serve man better. 





COLORFUL CERAMIC WARE 
is fired in high-temperature kilns 
equipped with GLOBAR silicon car- 
bide heating elements. These rods 
afford accurate control of temper- 
ature at all stages and eliminate 
the possibility of color contamina- 
tion that is present in kilns where 
other methods are used. 
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“NOT SLIPPERY WHEN WET™ can be the sign 
on floors and other surfaces incorporating a product 
by CARBORUNDUM from “man-made minerals.” Highly 
wear resistant, it means protective safety in plants, 
hospitals, schools, etc., when applied to steps, floors 
and work areas to make them skid proof. 

Made by the Coated Products Division 








GLASS PRODUCERS report greater 
production of fine-quality glass from 
melting tanks lined with the new 
MONOFRAX fused cast refractories. These 
refractories provide exceptional resist- 
ance to erosion and high temperatures. 
CARBORUNDUM supplies a wide variety 
of super refractories for the specialized 
needs of hundreds of types of furnaces 
and process equipment. 
Made by the Refractories Division 





Keep your eye on 


CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 
for significant developments 
based on ““man-made minerals”? 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Products by CARBORUNDUAM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs 
and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts...Waterproof Abrasive Paper... 
Abrasive Grain and Powders and other abrasive products...Electric Heating 
Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel 
and iron...Super Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes and Cements... Porous 
Filter Media and Diffusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks: 
CARBORUNDUM «+ ALOXITE + MX + RED-I-CUT + GLOBAR 
FERROCARBO + CARBOFRAX + ALFRAX » MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX 

















































short order 
or FULL COURSE 


We can meet your most exact- 
ing requirements for custom 
quality engine bearings in 
small runs or mass-produc- 
tion quantities. 

Our exacting production 
techniques have been de- 
veloped over the years to 
cope with today’s fluctuating 
demands for automotive, trac- 
tor and industrial engines. 

When you specify our en- 
gine bearings you gain the 
“know-how” of more than 25 
years of precision experience 
in the manufacture of the finest 
engine bearings. 


DETROIT 
ALUMINUM & BRASS 


CORPORATION 





DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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Any change in handling Com- 
munist war prisoners is to be for 
the better. 

Communists, until now, have 
been “riding high” in their is- 
land prison. ‘‘Kid glove” policy, 
dictated from Washington, 
opened way for propaganda 
coup, for kidnaping of a U. S. 
general, for tie-in of prisoners 
with Communist leaders abroad. 

All may now be changed. 


KOJE ISLAND, KOREA 

Drastic changes are in store now for 
at least 80,000 of the world’s Commu- 
nists. They are the prisoners on this 
island—the Alcatraz of Korea—who 
publicly outfoxed U.S. military offi- 
cials. 

These prisoners, nearly all die-hard 
Communists, have had things pretty 
much their own way for months. They 
have staged bloody riots that cost the 
lives of 90 men. They have intimidated 
their guards, traded with the island’s 
townspeople, maintained close commu- 
nication with Communist headquarters 
in North Korea, and run their own 
compounds in their own way. 

Their successful coup in kidnaping 
the American general who commanded 





Communist Coup in Korea:| 
Prisoners Ruled Roost 


the prisoner-of-war camp was the cj. 


max of a fantastic story. 
In that deal, a well-organized clique 


of Communist prisoners was operating 
directly under orders from Communist | 


leaders outside. Plans were carefull 
laid to get the maximum amount of 
propaganda material from the kidnap. 
ing. The plans succeeded, with Comm. 
nist prisoners even editing a statement 
issued by another U.S. general outside 
their compound. (See page 52.) 
Behind that operation is the tale of 
prisoners who had permission to do all 
kinds of things. Their communications 
system between compounds was better 
than that of the American guards. No 
Americans had dared to enter at least 
one of the Communist compounds for 
weeks. Communists had _ their own 


command system, with power of life and } 


death over individual prisoners. 

Equipment valued at millions of dol- 
lars was furnished by the Americans to 
keep the Communists happy. This in- 
cludes U.S.-type clothing worth 9 mil- 
lion. There are recreation huts, audi- 
toriums, and public-address systems to 
provide music and entertainment. Sup- 
plies of soap, cigarettes and other things 
far surpass anything that most Chinese 
prisoners had ever seen. 

Prisoners often traded this equipment 
with local townspeople for watches, 
cigarette lighters; rings, even jewelry. 


Communists used “art craft” supplies 4 


donated by Americans to paint propa- 
(Contintied on page 44) 








Photo: United Press 
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“We have a mighty hard job to 
do, and it takes a darn good truck . 
to stand up in our type of work. 
Every truck operates 12 or 13 
hours a day, five or six days a 
week. And that’s a tough schedule! 


“Yes, work like this calls for a 
Dodge—a truck that fits our job. 
We have just put our twentieth 
Dodge truck into service. They all 
have an outstanding record of 
dependability and economy.” 


What Mr. Bronson says is typical of 
comments by owners of Dodge 
“Job-Rated’’ trucks. There's a Dodge 
dealer near you who will welcome 
the chance to tell you more. 


4 Picture above shows 


DODGE 


typical operation of Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ trucks owned by Best Block Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ork like this calls for a Dodge!” 


... says PAUL F. BRONSON, Best Block Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 








"The roughest kind of roads and the 
toughest kind of hauling are an every- 
day task for our Dodge trucks. Believe 
me, every truck stays on the job and 
does it right. The fact we have all 
Dodges is evidence that ‘Job-Rated’ 
trucks pay off!” 


40 





"Our hauling costs stay low because 
our Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ trucks are built 
throughout for this type of work. The 
engine and drive-line units are engi- 
neered to move our loads. The frame, 
axles and other units are designed to 
carry the load.” 


“TRUCKS 
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hryslerAirtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Backed by a 5-year Warranty 
“Dog Days” make money for you— 
when you install Chrysler Airtemp 
“Packaged” Air Conditioners. 
These handsome, versatile units can 
be placed practically anywhere. 
They are sized (3 to 15 tons) 
to meet every need. What’s more, 
Chrysler Airtemp units 
are the FIRST “Packaged” Air 
Conditioners to offer a 5-year 
warranty on their 
Sealed Radial Compressors! 

















Mail coupon, or see your 
dealer today. 


AIRTEMP DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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ganda signs and letter Communist leaflets 
denouncing the West. 

Violence occurred many times, twice 
on a large scale. On February 18, 78 
persons were killed and a great many 
wounded in a Communist uprising. 
Guards then were under _ instructions 
originated by Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 


way to avoid shooting except in actual. 


self-defense. A dozen more __ rioters 
were killed the following month, and 
Communists invited reprisals in an 
attempt then to get propaganda material. 
But, again, there was no real punish- 
ment of the Communist clique. 

“Kid glove” treatment then went 
even further. U.S. guards were pulled 
out of Compound 76, headquarters of 
the Communist “high command,” and 
the prisoners there given a free 
rein. Communists, as a result, perfected 


were 


pounds. Work details, “screened” by the 
Communists and sometimes _ totaling 
hundreds of men, were permitted to go 
through towns and over most of the js. 
land, under a token guard. Many of 
these groups brought back rocks for con. 
struction prejects—rocks often used 
violence among prisoners. 

Tension over the island rose in re. 
cent weeks. Orders had come in from 
Communists outside to pull a dramatic 
coup to influence truce talks in Korea. 
More incidents occurred, but, still, no 
extra precautions were taken by the reg- 
iment of U.S. troops on Koje. 

Americans nearly stopped trying to 
run things and apparently no longer en- 
tered the prisoner compounds. Work de- 
tails, instead, were sent out by the pris- 
oners to pick up each compound’s ration 


of food—about 2,800 calories a day per 


COMMUNIST PRISONERS ON KOJE ISLAND 
...the lid blew off 


their own political organization, complete 
now with a central committee represent- 
ing all of the 17 compounds. 

Koje was being run more and more by 
the prisoners themselves. The island, a 
fourth smaller than Staten Island, 
had a local civilian population of about 
46,000, and many of these people ap- 
parently were in contact with the pris- 
oners, performing services for the “high 
command.” Communists were suspected 
of digging a network of tunnels between 
compounds, and of setting up a system 
of radio communications from the _is- 
land. In any event, the evidence is clear 
that the Communist leaders could and 
did communicate regularly with all 
parts of the island—and with Commu- 
nist headquarters in North Korea. 

The prisoners themselves were not al- 
ways confined to their barbed-wire com- 


man, consisting of rice, vegetables, 
meat, beans, pepper mash and _season- 
ing, Chinese flags and slogans appeared 
over the prisoners’ tents. Communists 
made their own rules, conducted public 
drills and “orientation” lectures, and laid 
their plans. 

Blowoff. Then the lid blew off. Pris 
oners kidnaped the camp's American 
commandant, and extracted from his 
successor a near-perfect propaganda 
statement for the Communists in. the 
confusion that followed. Repercussions 
have been world-wide. U.S. officials, 
their lesson learned, have ordered a 
crackdown. Communists on Koje, as a re 
sult, are about to lose their free-and-easy 
life, their power to run things, their u- 
precedented privileges. The “kid glove 
treatment, begun hopefully, now is ' 
end abruptly. 
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WHITE PLANES represent United Mainliners in the air, YELLOW PLANES Mainliners on the ground awaiting passengers, in reserve, or undergoing daily maintenance. 








© UAL. 1952 


At 5:59 p.m. on United’s Main Line Airway 


This is a picture of one minute in a day of United 
Air Lines — 5:59 p. m., Central Standard Time, to 
be exact. Here you see United’s 13,250-mile Main 
Line Airway in action — the only airline linking the 
East, the Middle West, all major Pacific Coast cities 
and Hawaii. 

At this moment, over 2000 passengers are aloft 
in United Air Lines Mainliners, along with about 
100,000 pounds of air mail, express, and freight. 


Multiplying this scene to span the year 1952, 
Mainliner travel will amount to nearly 214 billion 


passenger-miles— more than enough to pick up 
every man, woman, and child in Boston, Mass., 
and carry them all to San Francisco! 

The frequency, precision, and regularity with 
which United Air Lines operates have placed 
it among the nation’s foremost transportation sys- 
tems. And among the most economical too — for 
Mainliner travel often costs less than first-class 
rail plus lower berth today! For reservations call 
or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 
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ONE OF THE SCHEDULED 
AIRLINES QF THE U.S. 
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Cliovad Stel 


| Producing Quonsets-the“world’s most useful 


buildings-to help America swell production 


Born at the Stran-Steel Division of Great Lakes Steel Corporation in the 
stress of World War II, the versatile Quonset has since proved itself the 
“world’s, most useful building” in many different fields of America’s 
production and distribution. 


On the farm, Quonsets are helping to increase livestock yields, save crops, 
preserve machinery. In commerce, everything from banks to bowling 
alleys—from service stations to super markets—are being housed in easy- 
to-adapt Quonsets! In industry, these all-steel structures are providing 
urgently needed factory and warehouse space with speed and economy. 


National Steel products serve many industries in many ways. In addition 
to National’s large output of standard steel products, its diversified opera- 
tions provide special carbon steels for the automotive industry; tin plate 
for the canning industry; zinc-coated steel for the home appliance industry; 
low-alloy sheets and fabricated steel flooring for the railroad and trucking 
industries; steel framing for the building industry. 


All these products are National Steel from ore to customer. All are the 
result of the complete integration, the continual expansion that make 
National Steel one of America’s steel production leaders. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 





SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE 
INTEGRATED STEEL- 


MAKING STRUCTURE 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 
from extensive holdings in the 
Great Lakes region. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide appli- 
cation in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division located 
in Buffalo, New York. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World's larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplier of high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National Steel's 
tremendous needs. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
world-famed Quonset building 
and Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


-~— 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse and 
distribution facilities for steel 
products in the Southwest. 






















There's 40 Years of Gilfillan Pioneering... 


behind today’s most modern 
Aircraft Approach System 








There is nothing newer than Gilfillan GCA...world’s 
most widely accepted aircraft approach system. 


Yet, GCA is actually 40 years old! For it is the end result 
of Gilfillan pioneering in electronic research and ’ 
development during the past four decades. , 


Gilfillan brings this sound base of long experience to your 

new problem; plus 2500 carefully selected, highly-skilled 

men; 100 factory-trained tech reps to assure 

5 round-the-world service and maintenance of complex 

i \ equipment; 7 completely-equipped modern plants 
SAA spread throughout Southern California, 
AS ; . containing the finest precision tools and equipment. 













‘ oo ‘ Gilfillan will continue to set the pace in the conception, 
\. NA design and production of the finest precision electronic 
and aircraft equipment...just as it has since 1912, 





1932-1942 
TELEVISION 





GCA 
RADAR TRAINERS 
AIRBORNE RADAR BEACONS 
AIRPORT TAX] CONTROL RADAR 
AUTOMATIC TRAFFIC CONTROL MONITOR 


GUIDED MISSILES - AUTOMATIC GCA | f | RADAR RESEARCH , 3 





LONG RANGE NAVIGATION RADAR 


| RADAR COUNTERMEASURES _——— TOP SECRET 


GILFILLAN GCA IS THE FIRST STANDARD EQUIPMENT AMONG 24 ALLIES OF THE FREE WORLD } 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


TOKYO....PARIS....LONDON....ROME..-e 








>> It seems to be a time for pushing the U.S. around. American bumbles make 
things easier for the pushers. Koje Island blackmail may be prize bumble of the 
year. U.S. generals appear to have fallen into trap laid by Communist prisoners 
of war. Truce stalemate in Korea is a break for Communists, leaves U.S. short 
end of the stick. Phony report attributed to Admiral Fechteler is used to give 











U.S. another black eye in Europe. General Grow's Moscow diary, full of private 
thoughts contrary to U.S. policy, is being widely broadcast by the Communists. 
Add _ to these: Rearmament lag, Communist riots in Germany and Japan, plus 
Communist maneuvering in Italy, plus anti-American opinion in Britain. 
Result: A field day for world's Communists, a shellacking for the U.S. 








>> So-called Fechteler report is a sensation in Europe and a club with which 
anti-Americans whack away at U.S. policies. It's more ammunition for Moscow. 
Actually, report is a phony. Admiral Fechteler did not write it and does 
not agree with it. Nor does any other responsible U.S. military official agree 
with the report's conclusion that Europe cannot be defended in time of war. 








Top U.S. opinion five years ago--but not now--was that Europe could not then 
be defended if Stalin ordered his troops to march. But this was before the U.S. 
began to rearm, before there was any organized force in Western Europe. 

Five years ago, the phony report might have been accurate. Stalin might 
then, as report says, have overrun Europe in three days, cut Scotland off from 
England with 150,000 paratroopers, knocked England out of action. 

But today.....6 U.S. divisions are on the line in Germany. Atlantic Pact 
Army is in being. U.S. billions are helping Europe rearm. U.S., obviously, is 
betting Europe can be defended. Quick Stalin sweep is not the way U.S. sees it. 

















>> In Paris, where the phony report was published by "Le Monde," best-known 
of all French newspapers, object is to discredit U.S. ideas, U.S. intentions. 

Neutralists are using the report in France, Germany, Britain--and Moscow-- 
to halt European rearmament. Rearming of Germany is a special target, a timely 
one right now. If U.S. can be shown to have no faith in defense of Europe, 
then French Parliament can oppose German rearmament as pointless. 

Neutralists in Britain, led by Aneurin Bevan, want Allies to swallow Soviet 
bait--first hold German elections, then let a united Germany rearm, maybe. 

U.S. program is to push ahead with West German rearmament, not let talks 
with Russians about German elections interfere, as Moscow hopes talks will. 

But Socialists, led by Bevan, peddle line that U.S. is more to be feared 
than Soviet Russia. Real point is that rearmament, urged by U.S., takes money 
that might go to build up the Socialists' welfare state. U.S. ideas are in the 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


way. So Socialists, anti-American, are now the isolationists of Europe. 








>> In London, Winston Churchill is making a cautious attempt to denationalize 

a couple of British industries. Trucking industry is first on the list. Steel 
is to come next.....Qdds are, though, that neither will be fully denationalized, 
neither will ever look as it did before the Socialists nationalized it. 





Churchill, it's expected, will discover Socialism to be a one-way street. 


>> If you look at Churchill's problem in denationalizing the truckers..... 
What Socialists left him was a transport industry wholly owned and run by 
the Government, except for short-haul truckers. Railroads, Government-owned, are 
to be decentralized by Churchill, but not denationalized. lLong-haul trucking is 
the only part of the transport industry Churchill is trying to move in on now. 
Problem: How to sell back to private operators an industry of 41,000 
trucks, 80,000 employes, once managed by 3,700 individual firms, bought by the 
Government in 1947 for 225 million dollars, including 70 million for good will. 
Questions: Who in Britain has the money to bid for a trucking business? 
If price is high, will anybody buy? If price is low, how much will Government 
lose? Are truck operators, out of business for five years, likely to be inter- 








ested? Who'll want to run trucks in competition with Government-owned railroads? 
Biggest catch of all, even if Churchill gets these questions answered, is 

the danger that trucking will be nationalized all over again the moment a Labor 

Government gets back in power. Socialists openly threaten this. And Churchill, 

in office by a narrow margin, beaten in local elections, can't be sure how 

long he'll stay in power. For truck buyers, it all looks like quite a gamble. 











>> Yet Churchill's problem in the trucking industry is child's play compared 
with the problem he faces in denationalizing Britain's steel industry. 

Steel is a kingpin in Socialist thinking. Socialist leaders make no bones 
about planning to nationalize it the moment they get back into office. 

Steel investors are on notice that steel shares, if denationalized, will 
be bought back by a Socialist Government at a confiscatory figure. 

Then there's the question, even if steel can be denationalized, how much 
freedom to give the steel industry, how much Government control to retain. 

Churchill's dilemma is that he promised to denationalize steel, but doesn't 
know how to do it. That's why trucking is up first, as a sort of test case. 

Outlook is that the socialized 25 per cent of Britain's economy will stay so- 
cialized. Denationalizing is much more difficult than nationalizing. Socialists 
have the political power in Britain to scare private capital out of investing in 
a return of capitalism. Not even Churchill seems able to remove these fears. 














>> In Italy, after local elections May 25, Communists may control Rome, among 
other cities. Fascists, at same time, have a good chance of winning Naples. 

Rome is a prize Communists particularly want. For Rome is not only Italy's 
capital, but also the world headquarters of the Pope. A Communist mayor in 
Rome would be quite a feather in Joseph Stalin's cap. 

Communist chances are good. Not on the ballot, Communists are hiding be- 
hind a coalition they control. Communists are also encouraging Fascist groups 
that will take votes away from Premier de Gasperi's Christian Democrats. 
Italy, at moment, offers good hunting for both Communists and Fascists. 
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you can atlord 
the greatest 


of all bourbons 





WWVHCE as coon. Due to its age, and the skill and experience 


with which it was made, Old Schenley today is incom- 
parable whiskey: the greatest .of all bourbons. That’s 
why it has been called “a gift whiskey... but one that 
you would much rather keep than give away.” 
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ns ov) WWHICHE as on. i Schenley is aged 8 full years, twice as long 


UL EIGHT (G) vea 
. as most bonded bourbons. 


S0TTLED IN BOND 
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Kt he aa , TrWwiCE THE VALUE at the new low price. Now you can buy 
wade FOr We ma Old Schenley, 8 years old, Bottled in Bond, at the price 
ee 2 a of bonded whiskies half its age! 

“heaighy 2,» pops Ask your favorite retailer about the new low price 
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OLD SCHENLEY 
O-year-old Bouled in Bond 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 100 PROOF. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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‘KOJE’ GENERALS: Clark Is Cleaning Up Mess... 
Dodd and Colson Coddled POW’s on Order From U.S. 


TOKYO 


> Gen. Mark W. Clark, the new U.N. 
Supreme Commander in the Far East, 
finds himself dropped suddenly into a 
very hot spot. The spot is not of General 
Clark’s own making. It was left behind 
by his predecessor, Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, now moving on to replace 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower in Europe. 

The immediate trouble General Clark 
inherits was created by crafty, propa- 
ganda-wise Communist war prisoners at 
Koje Island, near Korea. (See page 42.) 
These prisoners outmaneuvered the top 
U.S. command. With careful timing, 
careful planning, they themselves took 
a prisoner. Their captive was a U.S. 
brigadier general. 

In return for the American general's 
release, the prisoners exacted a propa- 
ganda-rich statement implying that U.S. 
troops had mistreated their prisoners 
grossly. The Communist world chortled, 
broadcast the document throughout the 
Orient. Red spokesmen pounced upon 
its terms to prolong the Korean truce 
talks. The U.S. was seriously embar- 
rassed. The Pentagon boiled. 

General Clark, himself no stranger to 
difficult situations, moved in firmly, and 
got criticized for that. All the problems 
on Korea-truce talks, supply difficulties, 
a radically altered military situation—lie 
within his province. But these he found 
overshadowed by the Koje incident. 

War and politics. And, behind the 
Koje episode, critical observers find a 








Sas ao 
—United Press 


GENERAL RIDGWAY 
Europe looked calmer 


reason for many U.S. troubles in Korea. 
Communist officers are trained not only 
in war, but also in politics and propa- 
ganda. American military men know 
how to fight, but little of politics. So, in 
a war that has become more politics than 
fighting, the Communists have  out- 
matched the American leaders. 

General Clark, making his own _ in- 
vestigation, found this was true at Koje. 
> Brig. Gen. Francis T. Dodd had been 
in command there since February 20. 
Dodd, a West Pointer, a combat officer 
in both infantry and artillery in Africa 
and Europe during World War II, was 
under what to him were strange orders 
Hitherto, POW’s had been simply 
POW’s, to be kept behind a stockade, 
fed and worked a little. 

These prisoners, on orders stemming 

















Crockett i 


‘TOUGH JOB FOR 


e Washington Evening Star 


A NEW MAN’ 
Things started popping 


from the Pentagon, were to be pam- 
pered, soothed, appeased—to make the 
truce talks run more smoothly. Despite 
riots, frequent disturbances, defiance, 
General Dodd carried out his orders. 
For a period, the POW’s of one com- 
pound sent for him almost daily to dis- 
cuss, among other things, the flying of a 
North Korean flag. Dodd, known in the 
Army as “Fearless Frank,” knew the 
men were dangerous. But he consulted 
with them without protection. When 
the time was right in the truce discus- 
sions, the prisoners simply seized him, 
held him hostage. 
> Brig. Gen. Charles F. Colson was 
sent to Koje to free General Dodd. He 
also is a West Pointer with a combat 
record. His orders seemed to be conflict- 
ing. He was to use whatever force might 





Black star 


GENERAL CLARK 
He moved decisively 


be needed for the purpose. But there 
also was the standing general policy of 
treating prisoners tenderly. 

His first effort was to release General 
Dodd. Colson’s background did not in- 
clude the intricacies of international 
politics. He perhaps was unaware that 
some Communists had become prisoners 
deliberately in order to foment troubles 
in the prison camps. He was taken in. 

General Colson massed some medium 
tanks at the compound. But he could 
not forget his political directives. So he 
signed a statement, or letter, edited by 
the Communist prisoner leaders. This 
document is the cause of most of Ger- 
eral Clark’s difficulties. 

In it, Colson agreed there should be 
no future violence or bloodshed on Koje, 
that prisoners would not be rearmed and 
would not be forced to decide whether 
they preferred to return to Communist 
jurisdiction in an exchange of prisoners. 
The General also agreed to the organiza- 
tion of a POW representative committee 
to negotiate future grievances. 

From the Pentagon came anguished 
denials that prisoners of war ever had 
been rearmed, denials that they had 
been mistreated or forced to make a 
choice about returning to the Commu- 
nist Army. Meanwhile, General Ridg- 
way, assuming the situation was in hand, 
was leaving for Europe. General Clark 
was settling down in Tokyo. 

New man. Clark acted promptly, 
decisively. The Colson agreement was 

(Continued on page 54) 
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NOW- over 415-066 Theatres 


tun Screen 


Advertise your product dramatically and eco- 
nomically with Spot Movies (film commer- 
cials) in theatres. Movie “Advertising com- 
bines sight, sound, action, and color plus 
GIANT SIZE —to give your sales message 
maximum impact. 


The movie audience, attracted by high-priced 
Hollywood talent, is comfortably seated and 
relaxed when your message reaches them. 
This assures virtually 100% attention. 


Today, screen advertising can reach an aver- 
age weekly audience of 45 million movie- 


Advertising 


goers, covering aimost all cities and towns 
with 1,000 or more population. You can pick 
special markets, even special neighborhoods, 
on a completely selective theatre-by-theatre 
basis. 


TIP TO TV ADVERTISERS 


Make your TV film commercials do double 
duty by showing them in the movies in areas 
not reached by TV. 


Get more information. Call or write our near- 
est office. 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


NEW YORK: 70 East 45 St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. 





KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 
CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 
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7 “WE APPEAR IN SCENE 
AFTER SCENE, WHITEY!” 


WN 
a ae 
"THAT'S RIGHT, BLACKIE! “1 \\ 
YOU’LL FIND BLACK & WHITE 
SCOTCH WHISKY WHENEVER 
THE PART CALLS FOR A SCOTCH 
WITH QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
THAT NEVER CHANGE.” 


“BLACK & WHITE” 
Tie Sivek with (Tearailée— 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
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An old China hand 


takes over prisoners ... 


repudiated as of “no validity” whatso. § 
ever. Dodd and Colson were reassigned. 
A new man was sent to Koje to regain i 
control of the defiant and triumphant 


Communists there. 


For this job, General Clark chose 


Brig. Gen. Haydon L. Boatner. The 
Army calls him “Buster” Boatner, and 


respects him as a tough fighting man § 


and strict disciplinarian. Boatner ep- 
listed and fought in the Marines jp 
World War I, and then went to West 
Point. 

He is an old China hand. In World 
War II he was Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell’s 
chief of staff in the India-Burma theater, 
commanded Chinese combat troops. He 
speaks Chinese. He takes to Koje an 





—United r- ress 
renephineiarned RED PRISONERS 
.. they had a “‘pipe line“ to the outside 


important quality—an understanding of 
his prisoners. 

Yet he faces a difficult job in bringing 
order to the mutinous camp, ferreting 
out means by which the Communists 
have communicated with their leaders 
outside. And he, too, may be criticized 
if he gets too tough. 

General Clark, 56, is a distinguished 
battle commander who has seen little 
service in the Far East. His father was a 
West Pointer and his grandfather a doc- 
tor in the Civil War. He himself came 
out of West Point just in time to com- 
mand troops and be wounded in France 
in World War I. 

The second World War brought his 
opportunity. From a submarine, he land- 
ed in North Africa before the American 
invasion to make political preparations. 
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. . - Clark's job is tied 
to political factors 


He landed at Salerno and commanded 
in Italy. Later General Clark was in com- 
mand of the American zone of occupied 
Austria. 

More recently, President Truman pro- 
posed that the tall, lanky General be- 
come American Ambassador to the Vat- 
ican. There was a surge of opposition to 
opening diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See and President Truman held 
up the plan. His idea, however, brought 
out the one big criticism that lies 
against General Clark, that he reck- 
lessly sacrificed his troops in Italy when 
he ordered the crossing of the Rapido 
River. 

Korean question mark. How much 
opportunity General Clark may have to 

















—Herblock in the Washington Post 
‘OH, GREAT!’ 
The U. S. took steps 


display his military talents in Korea 
depends on decisions that lie elsewhere. 
The truce talks are faltering, but best 
opinion foresees no resumption of big- 
scale war. The outlook, thus, is for a 
continuation of the present limited, in- 
conclusive struggle, keyed to politics 
and propaganda. 


And, on the political front, the Koje- 


episode is to have a lingering influence. 
Even General Clark’s decision to repu- 
diate the Colson agreement was criti- 
tized in some quarters as politically in- 
ept, more grist for the Communist propa- 
ganda mill. Politics and war are part- 
ners these days. Whether General Clark 
can condition his command to political 
as well as military thinking is, perhaps, 
crucial to a solution of the Korean di- 
lemma. 
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ARE YOU TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 
- SPECIALIZED DESIGN 


to meet your changed 
delivery problems? 








Tailored to your exact work, White 3000 
makes savings in manpower and time never possible before 


Is traffic your big problem? Or getting profitable payloads 
under today’s weight laws? These, and many other problems 
affecting truck operation, can be solved only by taking them 
into account in the design of the truck you use. That’s why 
White Specialized Design... exactly adapted to its work . 

earns more from the start and over its entire longer life. 





More deliveries...less time... 
lower cost. 

It does more work because 
it saves time at every turn... 
at every stop. Carries more 
payload because of shorter 
wheelbase and new weight 
distribution. 





Driver saves time... uses less energy. 
He’s a better, safer driver...a better 
salesman, too, in a White 3000! Saves 
steps getting in and out of low-level 
cab...saves reaching and lifting 
because of low loading height. 





Ask Your White Representative for Facts About 
Specialized Design for Your Business. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland I, a 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED ¢ Factory at Montreal 





For more than 50 years the greatest name in trucks 
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HOW 55 MILLION VOTE 


















EDITOR’S NOTE: George Gallup, who has been 
operating a scientific system of polling for 20 
years, estimates that 55 million people will vote 
this year. 

Mr. Gallup has sounded out public opinion on 
almost every phase of national and international 
affairs in the last two years. 

How are polls taken? Are they accurate? Why 
do so few people ever see a Gallup pollster? To 
Set the answers to these and other questions, the 
editors of U.S. News & World Report invited Mr. 
Gallup to their conference rooms for an interview. 








GEORGE GALLUP turned his personal curiosity into 
the nation’s biggest polling business. 

Born in a small town in Iowa in 1901, young 
Gallup got interested while at college in learning 
why people read what they do. As a teacher, he 
tried out polls, developed his formula. 

With newspaper backing, Gallup created the 
American Institute of Public Opinion. He sells 
his polls to some 100 newspapers in the United 
States. 

Since 1935, Mr. Gallup has forecast 500 elec- 
tions, figures he has been right 9 times out of 10. 






























Q Do you think, Mr. Gallup, on the basis of your 
studies and polls before and after the Jast presidential 
election, that Dewey lost in 1948 because too many 
Republicans stayed home and didn’t vote? 

A Only about 75 per cent of the regular Repub- 
licans north of the Mason-Dixon Line actually got to 
the polls. But the reverse side of the coin is that only 
about 60 per cent of the regular Democrats in this 
same area voted. 

Q So that, if there had been more of a vote, Tru- 
man would have won anyway? 

A He probably would have won by a bigger mar- 
gin. 

Q If only 60 per cent of the Democrats north of the 
Mason-Dixon Line voted, what about the impression 
that the Republicans don’t vote but the Democrats 
do? 

A That is exactly 100 per cent wrong. In every na- 
tional election—and particularly in off-year elections 
—it is the lower income and educational groups 
which tend to stay at home on Election Day. These 
groups are predominantly Democratic. A very high 
percentage of the people in the upper income and up- 
per educational groups vote. About 70 per cent of the 
people who have gone to college vote, 60 per cent of 
those who have gone to high school, and 40 per cent of 
those who have had only a grade-school education 
vote. 

Q So that the problem of the Democrats is to get 
out the vote? 

A Yes, and they’ve been smart enough to realize 
this. 

Q Does that mean that if the Republicans get out 
the vote they might not necessarily win because there 
are not enough Republicans? 
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A The problem of the Republicans is to get out the 
Republican vote. They have to do a selective job. If 
they merely work to get more people to vote, they are 
likely to get out more Democrats than they get out 
Republicans. 

Q Do you have a breakdown by income groups sim- 
ilar to that breakdown that you have by educational 
groups? 

A It is about the same, because education and in- 
come are so closely correlated in this country. 

Q Carrying through your thought, do different 
things compel Democrats to vote as contrasted to Re- 
publicans? What would bring the one to the polls and. 
not the other? 

A One important factor is interest in the issues of 
the day. People in the lower income levels are usually 
not as much interested in issues as people in the upper 
levels and therefore are inclined to take less interest in 
voting. 

Q Is the man with little education inclined to get as 
sore as the fellow with a lot of education? 

A Certainly. But he is not so likely to translate this 
feeling into action. The educated person is likely to 
feel strongly on many matters of policy, whereas the 
more poorly educated are inclined to think of their 
own well-being, their economic self-interest. 

Q If that applies to material considerations, does 
that apply to emotions? Are the people in the lower 
income group apt to vote on an emotional issue such 
as war or peace? 

A On an issue such as this, which concerns every- 
one, there probably would be little difference between 
groups. 

Q Why do people in the lower income levels vote 
Democratic? 
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More Democrats Than Republicans Fail to Ballot... 


Biggest Vote Due in 52... Independents: 15 Million 


A Well, they have come to believe that the Demo- 
cratic Party has their best interests at heart. One thing 
that Roosevelt did was to sell the people of the coun- 
try the idea that the Democratic Party was the party 
of the common people. The Republican Party has 
never really challenged that conception. Even today, 
when in our polls we ask the people of this country 
which party has their best interest at heart, the Dem- 
geratic Party usually wins hands down. 

Q Going back to the emotional issues, do you think 
‘that wouldn’t be a factor—war or peace—Commu- 
aism or anti-Communism? 

A Obviously these are important issues. At the same 
time I believe that the controlling factor is economic 
interest. These people are inclined to ask themselves 
whether or not they and their families will be better 
off with the Democrats in office or with the Republi- 
cans in Office. 

Q Wouldn’t a Republican businessman be asking 
the same question? Is there any real difference there? 

A Surely. The businessman asks the same question. 
The Republican Party represents security to him. He 
regards the Republican Party as the party which best 
serves his self-interest. 

Q They would think about taxes, too, wouldn't 
they? 

A Yes. This would be part of the same picture. 





Q Wasn't the largest vote that we ever had in 1940, 
when the question of war and peace was the issue? 

A The 1940 vote was normal. The 1944 and the 1948 
turnout was less than normal. The proportion who 
voted was increasing until 1940. It declined in 1944 
ind even more in 1948 

Q From your studies, what would you say is the 
attitude manifested by voters about the Administra- 
tion? Is it heavily personal? Do they tie their fortune 
to an individual? 

A Certainly in the case of Roosevelt it was mainly 
loyalty to an individual, because of his views. 

Q How do you appraise the two schools of thought 
that we hear so much about—the Taft school of 
thought, which says if they can get out the Republican 
vote they are sure of winning, and the other school of 
thought which says the Republicans have the job in 
this campaign to convert Democrats and get the inde- 
pendents to vote the Republican ticket? Is there any- 
thing in the polls to give an answer to those two 
opposite concepts? 

A In a sense, both schools are right, but I believe 
the preponderance of evidence from polls is that if 
the Republicans are going to win they have to concen- 
trate on getting independents to vote Republican and 
converting some Democrats. 


(Continued on next page) 


The More Schooling, the More Voters 
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70% of people who have gone to college vote 
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60% of people who have gone to high school vote 
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40% of people with only grade-school education vote 








Source: Amertean Institute of Public Opinion 
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Q What do you base that on? 

A I base that on the fact that it would be difficult to 
get out Republican voters and at the same time keep 
the number of Democrats at levels of the past. As I 
said earlier, there are more Democrats who do not 
vote than Republicans. 

Q Then, as far as straight-ticket voters are con- 
cerned, the Republican Party is a minority party? 

A Definitely. We estimate on the basis of a voting 
population of 55 million that the Democrats have 
about 22 million regular voters, the Republicans 18 
million and the independents 15 million. 

Q Are they registered voters that you're talking 
about? 

A Yes, those are people eligible to vote and likely 
to vote. 

Q Has the number of independents grown appre- 
ciably since 1940? 

A Yes, it is appreciably larger today than it was 
in 1940. 

Q How do union members line up, in voting and in 
party affiliation? 

A They are still predominantly Democratic. 

Q How predominantly? 

A About 2 to 1, to3 to 1. 

Q How many of them vote? 

A They don’t vote to the same extent as people in 
business and professional groups, except in certain 
localities. 

Q How do the iarmers line up? 

A About half of the farm population of America is 
in the Democratic South. That must be borne in mind. 
If you are talking about Middle Western farmers, 
they would be pretty evenly divided, with the trend 
of the last 10 years showing the Democrats making 
fairly substantial gains in the group. 

Q Is there a division along income and educational 
lines among the farmers? 

A As I recall the polls, there doesn’t seem to be. 
The split is strictly along occupational lines. Within 
the farm group the more well-to-do farmers in the 
Middle West are just as likely to vote Democratic as 
the poorer farmers. 

Q Do you find independents in the farm group? 

A Yes. Independents are to be found in all groups. 

Q Have you any idea of what i4 would be in labor? 

A For the country at large, I would say between 25 
and 30 per cent. 


The ‘Independent’ Vote 

Q Could you tell us something about the independ- 
ents? Who are they? What are their age groups? 
What is their economic status? How would you iden- 
tify these people? 

A The people who describe themselves as independ- 
ents are the in-between group. A higher proportion 
are to be found among younger voters. They do not 
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represent either extremes of wealth or poverty. On 
issues they almost invariably, as a group, take a posi- 
tion halfway between the Republican and Democratic 
viewpoints. 

Q Would you say that they are pretty average 
people? 

A Yes, they are the voters who won’t go along with 
the Republicans on all issues or in all elections, nor 
will they always side with the Democrats. 

Q We have had reports from Maryland in the last 
month or so that there has been an upturn in the pro- 
portion of Republican registration of young voters. Is 
that a general situation? 

A This seems to be the trend: A majority of young 
voters are still Democratic in their preference. For 
many years two out of every three young people who 
reached voting age were Democrats. The Republicans, 
from the point of view of political strategy, have never 
made a serious effort to win the allegiance of young 
voters. 

Q To what extent are the political headquarters 
using polls at this moment to find out what they 
should do or should not do? Are these various candi- 
dates using polling devices? 

A I think they are, but I am not too aware of just 
what they are doing. 

Q Is your organization employed by any of them? 

A No, we do not do any work for any political party 
and never have. 

Q Not even in the primaries? 

A That’s right. We have never taken any poll for 
any candidate, preconvention or postconvention. 


Next November's Total 

Q You have told us what tends to happen in a big 
turnout. How big a turnout are we going to have this 
time? 

A Greater than for any previous election year, ac- 
cording to present evidence. 

Q Can you establish a figure? 

A On the basis of polling data, we believe that 55 
million people will vote. Events of the next few 
months, the issues and the candidates will all have 
their influence on turnout in November. Our figures 
will be revised as time goes on. 

Q Then, won't the election have to go to a Demo- 
crat? 

A Definitely not. You always have to bear in mind 
two things: first, the popularity of the party, and sec- 
ond, the popularity of the candidate. Let me put it 
another way: If the candidates were of equal popular- 
ity and their platforms of equal appeal, then one might 
expect a Democratic victory because the Democrats 
outnumber the Republicans in the country. 

Q Aren’t resentments great enough to cause a vote 
against the party in power? 

A Yes, but I think that resentments tend to be tied 
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to individuals at this time. Resentment against the 
Democrats to a great extent is tied to resentment 
against Mr. Truman. 

Q Mr. Truman's popularity is very low now? 

A Yes, in our latest survey only one voter in four 
thinks he is handling his job properly. 

Q So that he probably couldn't be re-elected if he 
, ran? 

A Mr. Truman has shown great ability to stage 
comebacks in recent years. At the present time, how- 
ever, he runs behind possible Republican candidates 
in our “trial heat” polls. 

Q But the Democrats still have the votes which 
would elect another Democrat? 

A Yes, if they poll the full strength of the Demo- 
cratic Party and get their fair share of the independent 
vote. 

Q Have you ever tested a ballot on Governor Stev- 
enson’s strength? 

A Only in a special poll of Democratic county 
chairmen. We have not yet tested Stevenson strength 
with the voting public. 

Q Who is the most popular Democrat? 

A With the rank and file of the Democratic Party, 
Senator Kefauver is the most popular candidate at 
the present time. 

Q Of the Republicans, who is most popular? 

A Eisenhower leads in popularity with regular Re- 
publicans. Earlier, Eisenhower and Taft were fairly 
equal in popularity. 

Q What about the independents? 

A Eisenhower is the most popular candidate on the 
Republican side. 

Q Would Eisenhower add up to the most popular 
candidate of all groups? 

A With Republican voters and with independent 
voters, yes. 

Q Do more independents favor Eisenhower than 
favor Kefauver? 

A Yes, at present. 

Q How long has his popularity curve been this 
high, and is it ascending or receding? 

A As long ago as January, 1948, Eisenhower ran 
ahead of Truman. This was a time when Truman was 
ahead of both Dewey and Taft in “trial heats.” Before 
the New Hampshire primary Eisenhower’s popularity 
; took a downward trend, but after New Hampshire it 
has been going up. 


Impact of Events on Votes 

Q What is there from poll evidence that answers 
the question that seems to be bothering a g00od many 
opponents of Senator Taft—that is, whether Senator 
Taft could win? Is there any evidence that he could 
win or could not win? 

A It would be rash of me or for anyone to say that 
Taft could or could not win. One of the things that 
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most political experts do not take into account suffi- 
ciently is the impact of events upon opinion. Before 
the Republican Convention in 1940, Dewey, who was 
the most popular man among the candidates, slipped 
badly beginning with the day that the Germans 
marched into the Low Countries. This was May 10, 
and Willkie’s popularity for the G.O.P. nomination 
shot upward from that time. Maybe the rank and file 
of Republicans were reluctant to pick a 38-year-old 
man to head the party in time of crisis. In 1948, the 
drop in farm prices on October 18 helped to spell the 
defeat of Dewey. No one can foretell such events; 
much less predict their effect upon the public. Tru- 
man demonstrated that a skillful campaign can win 
votes. At the same time, it should be pointed out that 
in recent polls Taft beats Truman but loses to Ke- 
fauver. 

Q Have you in your polls run various Democrats 
against Eisenhower? 

A Yes, and Eisenhower wins. 

Q Have you run Taft against Russell? 

A Only in the South, and Russell, in this part of 
the country, beats both Eisenhower and Taft. 


What ‘Trial Heats’ Tell 

Q Are these “trial heats” run regionally? 

A Normally they are run across the country. We 
ran Russell against Eisenhower and Taft only in the 
South because at the time Russell was only known 
generally in the South. 

Q Have you run Russell against Kefauver in the 
South? 

A Russell, in the South, does better against Eisen- 
hower than Kefauver does. 

Q How did these “trial heats’ stand up in’48—that 
is the “trial heats” that were run before the Conven- 
tions? As between Dewey and Truman, for instance? 

A In the early months of 1948 “trial heats” between 
Truman and Dewey showed Truman winning by about 
the same margin that he actually had in the November 
election over Dewey. Beginning in April, Dewey forged 
ahead in “trial heats.” The low point for Truman 
came at about the time of the Republican Convention. 
His popularity started upward after his nomination 
and continued right on through to November 2. 

Q Those early “trial heats,’ then, almost hit the 
nail on the head? 

A They would have been fine if we had stopped 
polling in March! 

Q Is there any postelection evidence to explain the 
phenomenon that occurred in IIlinois, for instance, 
where Stevenson won by 570,000 votes and Truman 
was able to squeeze through with only about 30,- 
000? What about the great disparity between the two 
Democratic candidates? And that occurred in some 
other States as well—such as Ohio? 


(Continued on next page) 












A Truman didn’t poll the full Democratic strength 
in 1948. He was weaker than his party. 

Q Did you find out why people didn’t vote for him 
in 1948? 

A Truman was a controversial figure even in his 
own party. 

Q When you take a sampling do you ask a person 
why he votes a certain way? And try to determine his 
reason for voting as he does? 

A Yes. And we often make intensive studies on this 
very point. 

Q How much of a factor in every presidential year 
is the desire to throw the party in power out? Not spe- 
cifically this year, but in any year? Aren’t there a 
certain number of people who simply vote against 
the party in power because they want a change? 

A Obviously some people vote for a change, but 
this shouldn’t obscure the fact that the great majority 
of people continue to support the same party which 
they have in the past. 


Mr. Truman and the Polls 

Q To what do you attribute the antipathy against 
pollsters that Mr. Truman exhibits from time to time? 

A The polling business is a bouquet-and-brickbat 
business. 

Candidates or parties that are trailing usually claim 
that polls are biased. But by the same token the candi- 
date or party that the polls show to be ahead usually 
swears by them. 

Q In 1948, how much of a factor in winning was the 
kind of campaign that Mr. Truman put on? 

A The chief effect of the Truman campaign, as I see 
it, was to win back into the Democratic fold a great 
many persons who had voted for Roosevelt in previ- 
ous years but who were undecided about the 1948 race, 
or who had gone over to the Republicans. Mr. Truman 
won back into the Democratic fold most of the people 
who in earlier months were planning to vote for Henry 
Wallace. 

Q Do you mean that a lot of those people who were 
still undecided at the last minute were thinking of 
voting for Wallace? What else had they in mind? 

A Almost twice as many people were undecided as 
late as the middle of October, 1948, as we had found 
in any previous election. They didn’t know whether to 
go to the Republican side, or, in some instances, to 
Wallace or Thurmond. Truman eventually won a high 
proportion of this group. 

Q What evidence have you as to what happened to 
make your polls wrong in the election? 

A There were three chief factors which accounted 
for our error in underestimating Truman’s strength. 
The first was the factor of time. We stopped polling 
about two weeks in advance of the election and failed 
to catch the shift in opinion in the last two weeks, par- 
ticularly in the farm section. Normally, we have to 
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stop some two weeks in advance of an election because 
it takes that much time to get ballots out to the far 
corners of the country, to get them back, to tabulate 
the results and to make the final report. That was one 
important factor. We have set up special machinery 
to enable us to poll right up to Saturday noon before 
the election this year. 

Q Have you done that in any election since 1948? 

A We tried out this machinery in the congressional 
election of 1950, with great success. 

Q What was the margin of error then? 

A The smallest in our entire history—less than 1 
per cent. 

Q What was the margin of error in the 1948 elec- 
tion? 

A Our final survey showed Truman 5 per cent 
weaker than he polled in the election. 

Q What about the other factors? - 

A The second factor was the undecided vote. Be- 
cause we knew that an abnormally low percentage of 
people would vote in 1948, we concluded that the peo- 
ple who were undecided in our last survey in mid- 
October probably wouldn’t take the trouble to vote. 
In our postelection analyses we discovered that 
many of these people did vote, and they voted for 
Truman by a ratio of nearly 3 to 1. The third factor . 
was the collapse of the Wallace vote, which I men- 
tioned earlier. 

Q Do you mean you were unable to detect this 
through your polling? 

A If we had polled right up to Election Day I be- 
lieve that we would have discovered the sharp decline 
in the Wallace vote and corresponding gain in the 
Truman vote just prior to the election. 

Q What are you going to do with the undecided 
people this year? 

A In the 1950 election we developed a newer and 
better way of determining how many of the undecided 
would vote and which way they leaned. 

Q Are you going to segregate them from all the 
other figures? 

A Yes. We did that in 1950. We will report in detail 
all of the evidence that we collect about this particu- 
lar group. 


Techniques of ‘Sampling’ 

Q Have you made any changes in your sample since 
1948? 

A We will use three methods which we employed in 
the 1950 election. At that time we used quota sam- 
pling, probability sampling, and a type of area 
sampling which we have pioneered called “pin point” 
sampling. 

Q Are these scientific techniques worked out by you 
or have other pollsters used them as well? 

A The first two are widely used by pollsters and 
those engaged in research. 
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Expected to Vote: 
55 Million 





Democrats 
have about 22 million 
regular voters 
Republicans 
have about 18 million 


regular voters 








Independents 








source; American Institute of Public Opinion @ 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


Q What do you mean by “sampling”? 

A The process of selecting a small group of people 
who are representative of an entire public. 

Q By what standards? 

A In the case of quota sampling, by age, education, 
income, occupation, religion, sex, rural-urban, size of 
city, by section of the country. 

Q In other words, you take a composite of the 
United States statistically—a sample that corresponds 
to the whole United States—and poll that small 
sample? ° 

A Yes, that is the procedure followed in quota 
sampling. 

Q Is that the reason why so many people say, “I’ve 
never been asked my views by any polls, so it can’t be 
so”? 

A Yes, that’s the question that comes to us more 
often than any other. 

Q What is your answer to that? 
A The odds against any one person being inter- 
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viewed in a modern sampling poll are gigantic. Even 
if 10,000 persons were polled each week in a survey, it 
would take approximately 200 years to get around to 
all adults in the population. 

Q It is not necessary to interview everybody, in 
your opinion? 

A If a sample is correctly designed, then with as 
few as 2,000 cases or interviews the error due to 
size of sample should not be more than 2 or 3 per- 
centage points from the exact division of votes in an 
election. 

Q Is that 2,000 for the entire country? 2 

A That’s right. 

Q How many will you use ona nation-wide polling? 

A In the months of September and October we will 
probably use in the neighborhood of 40,000 to 50,000, 
with about 10,000 interviews being made the week be- 
fore the election. 

Q Will your interviewers report by telegraph? 

A Yes. Most of the final reports will be wired back 
to us. 

Q Do you have to vary your sample from State to 
State? That is, to the changing proportions of people 
from State to State? 

A Yes. A different sample is designed for each 
State. 

Q Then, you don’t give the New York sample to 
people of Kansas? 

A Obviously not, because Kansas is much more a 
rural State. Moreover, Kansas has only one sixth as 
many voters as New York State. 

Q How does the “probability sample” differ from 
the “quota sample’’? 

A The form of probability sampling we use is bet- 
ter known as “area” sampling. For example, it is 
possible to sample this country by choosing areas at 
random. Suppose from a master list of all counties in 
the United States one were to choose at random 200 
counties and to select a proportional sample of people 
within these counties at random. This would consti- 
tute a probability sample in which every adult in the 
United States would have an absolutely equal chance 
of being chosen. 


Check of Selected Precincts 

Q What is the pin-point sample? 

A The pin-point sample as already mentioned is a 
form of area sample. It is made up of many small pre- 
cincts so selected as to represent a cross-section of the 
voting population of the United States. Interviewers 
are assigned to cover a specific number of homes 
within each precinct, selected at random. 

Q Which type of sample do the Government people 
prefer? 

A For most types of research, the probability sam- 
ple. There is general agreement among researchers 

(Continued on next page) 





.-- ‘Polls help to deflate the claims of pressure groups’ 


that the probability sample is the best type of sample 
for the type of problem with which the Census Bureau 
must deal. Theoretically, it is the best type of sample 
in most fields of research. 

The record to date, however, of this type of sam- 
pling in elections has not been too impressive. With a 
probability sample of the whole United States it would 
be necessary to eliminate nearly half of all persons in- 
terviewed as nonvoters. The error in separating those 
who will vote from those who will not vote is likely to 
introduce an error greater than that found in the ap- 
plication of the quota system. At least that is the ex- 
perience to date. 


Building the ‘Sample’ 

Q Under the quota system you use people who will 
vote and people who will not vote? 

A In quota sampling, the “universe”—the scope of 
the sample—is designed specifically according to the 
voting population. Election figures, census material 
and poll data are all used in building the sample. In- 
stead of making up a sample which includes the South 
at full population weight—the South represents 28 
per cent of the total population of the country—the 
sample is designed to include only 13 per cent of the 
total, which is the normal percentage of the total 
votes cast in a presidential year by the South. 

Q How do you go about picking the individuals 
whom you will interview? 

A Each of our interviewers is assigned, in the quota 
system, a specified number of people to interview in 
each of the major occupational groups. He is given a 
definite quota of men and women to interview and of 
people in the different socio-economic levels. 

Q Where does the interviewer get their names? 

A He is normally assigned a district in a city or 
rural area, and he goes to that district to fill his assign- 
ment. The interviewer does not use lists of names. 

Q What would you say are the places in the Gov- 
ernment where they use sampling, and what do they 
use it for? 

A In almost every department—Agriculture, La- 
bor, Treasury, Army and Navy, Bureau of the Census. 

Q The object is to find out something that couldn't 
be discovered by simply counting noses and to find it 
out quickly—is that it? 

A Yes. A sample can provide almost exactly the 
same information that a complete census can pro- 
vide and: at a tiny fraction of the cost of a total 
census. 

Q At the meeting last month of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, one editor asked this ques- 
tion: ‘What public service is fulfilled by polls?’’ What 
is your answer? 

A Professor Samuel Stouffer of Harvard once said 
that polls constitute the most useful device ever devel- 
oped in a democracy. Polls can do many different 


things which no other agency can. Polls can discover 
in a matter of days, even hours, the state of public 
opinion on any issue. 

Polls can help define the mandate of the people in 
an election. In many past elections the will of the peo- 
ple in regard to specific issues has been misread. In 
1928, for example, Hoover regarded his great major- 
ity as a mandate to continue prohibition. If the people 
had been permitted to express their opinion on repeal 
or modification of prohibition at that time, they would 
have voted to do away with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Polls help to deflate the claims of pressure groups. 
There has been a growing tendency over the last two 
or three decades for spokesmen of various groups to 
seek special privileges from Congress. These spokes- 
men usually claim that they represent the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of members of their group. Often these 
claims are completely unfounded. Polls can discover 
what proportion of any group is for or against any 
major piece of legislation. 

Only through polls is it possible to discover the 
composition of the voting population. If it weren’t for 
polls, no one would have any conception of the size of 
the independent vote, no one would know with accu- 
racy how younger voters feel, no one would know the 
preferences of other major groups. 

Only through polls is it possible to chart the trend 
of popularity of issues or candidates, not only from 
month to month, but from year to year. Only through 
polls is it possible to determine accurately just how 
well informed the public is on any situation and how 
well-informed persons compare in their attitudes with 
those who are less well informed. 

Q What is your answer to the objection that, by 
publishing results of your polls in advance, you swing 
people and actually influence the election? 

A The “band wagon” theory was given a body blow 
in 1948. Virtually every poll and political writer in 
Washington said that Dewey would win. If people 
were inclined to jump on the band wagon of the win- 
ner, Dewey should have won the 1948 race in a land- 
slide. 


Effect of Polls in 1948 


Q Then, what is your answer to the question that 
the effect of the polls was to keep a lot of Repub- 
licans who were for Dewey at home, on the theory 
that it didn’t make any difference whether they 
voted or not? 

A It is possible that polls did keep some Republi- 
cans at home. But by the same token it could be 
argued that Dewey’s apparent lead kept a lot of Dem- 
ocrats at home, too. 

Q Also, isn’t it true that a good many of your 
polls on issues do not necessarily influence Con- 
ress? 
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A That’s true. Universal military training is a good 
example. 

Q Didn't the people in polls favor that? 

A The majority of the people of the country have 
favored UMT for many years. Of course we are mere 
reporters of public opinion and it makes no difference 
to us whether Congress follows poll results or not. 

Q But Congress doesn’t get on the band wagon? 

A I see no evidence of that. But Congress usually 
comes around eventually and catches up with the 
people. On almost every piece of legislation of the last 
15 years, the public has been months and often years 
ahead of Congress. 


Accuracy of Surveys 

Q Have polls proved more accurate since 1948? 

A The polls have been right in every election since 
1948; that is, the polls conducted on scientific prin- 
ciples. 

Q Are there a good many polls abroad? 

A Yes. Polls are to be found in every important 
democracy of the world. We have affiliates in England, 
France, Italy, Sweden, Holland, Australia and four 
other foreign countries. 

Q Did you do an election poll on Churchill? 

A Yes, and we were right on the recent election 
there within 1 percentage point. 

Q What is your batting average all together on 
polls you’ve taken on elections? 

A In the 500 local, State and national polls, we have 
been right 9 times in'10, with an average error of 
3.8 percentage points from perfect accuracy. 

Q What about presidential elections in this coun- 
try? 

A We have been right in every presidential election 
and in every off-year election with the single excep- 
tion of 1948. 

Q When did you start doing this work? 

A Our experimental work was started in 1932, and 
our first published polls appeared in 1935. 

Q Are your polls financed and sponsored by news- 
papers only? 

A Yes, our revenue comes from some 100 news- 
papers representing all shades of political opinion. 

Q Did you lose any of these newspapers as clients 
after the ’48 election? 

A About one fourth of them, but I am happy to say 
that with one or two exceptions they are all back in 
the fold. , 

Q Do you have more papers now than you had in 
1948? 

A We have about the same number, a few for the 
first time. 

Q Do your polls show how people feel about 
their leaders in Washington? Do they follow their 
leaders? 

A It’s a question as to who follows whom. A news- 
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..- ‘After 1932, lower income levels went Democratic’ 


paper publisher, Eugene Meyer, once defined a po- 
litical leader as a person who is only six months 
behind public opinion. 

Q In connection with the breakdown of farmers 
and labor, could you give us the breakdown of busi- 
nessmen, large and small? Are they Republicans or 
Democrats? 

A They are overwhelmingly Republican, except in 
certain Southern areas. 

Q Is that because the Republican Party in later 
years has been conservative? 

A After 1932, and with the advent of the New Deal, 
the public became stratified politically on the basis of 
income. The people in the lower income levels went 
over to the Democratic side, the people in the higher 
income brackets to the Republican side. This is par- 
ticularly true outside the South. 

Q There was a time when a workingman with a 
“full dinner pail’ could have been Republican, but 
then the depression threw them over? 


(Continued on next page) 
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. . « ‘With today’s alignment, election can go either way’ 


A Yes, in the 1920s there were probably as many 
Republicans among working people as Democrats. 
There must have been, to have given the Republicans 
such big victories. 

Q Someone said the other day that, with people 
who had previously said they were for him, General 
Eisenhower would lose strength if he came out for civ- 
il rights, or McCarthy, or more aid for Europe and 
other specific issues. Have you heard of that? 

A No, I haven’t heard of it. But it makes sense. 
When Eisenhower takes a definite stand on issues like 
this, he will probably lose some of his present popu- 
larity. 

Q Might he not also gain some as soon as he came 
out for or against these specific issues? 

A Yes. But my guess would be that he would lose 
more than he would gain. 

Q What is the highest percentage that Eisenhower 
has polled in any of your “trial heats’? Have you ever 
run him alone, asking, “‘Would you favor Eisenhower 
for President?” 

A Such a poll would not have much significance, 
because the public is always asked to decide between 
candidates. 

Q In the “trial heats” with the various party candi- 
dates, then, what is the highest percentage he has ever 
gotten? 

A It was 64 per cent, as I recall, running against 
Truman. That was some months ago. 

Q Is that very high? 

A Few Presidents have ever gotten more than 60 
per cent. 

Q Did you use a sample of 2,000 in these “trial 
heats” too? 

A Yes, that is the approximate figure. 


Testing for Income 

Q When you try to get a sample on the income 
basis, how do you find the income of the respond- 
ent? 

A When we check up on income we normally give 
the person we are interviewing a card which lists in- 
come in several brackets. The respondent is asked to 
tell us in which bracket his income falls. 

Q Having selected a sample in a given State, do you 
&0 back to that sample each time? 

A No. We do not interview the same people. 

Q How many pollsters do you have ina city the size 
of Washington? 

A About a half dozen. We have about 1,000 in- 
terviewers throughout the country. We don’t have 
any in Washington on political polls because Wash- 
ington residents aren’t permitted to vote in national 
elections. 

Q What about bloc voting, per se? That is, do you 
break down labor as to how many are Republican and 
how many are Democratic? How about nationalistic 


elements like German or Italian? Or racial elements, 
or religious elements? Is there a bloc vote in this 
respect? 

A There is no absolutely solid bloc vote in these 
groups. It is important to make certain that a sample 
includes the right proportion of all of these different 
groups. But we have yet to find any group that votes 
entirely as a bloc. 

Q Would you be willing to state how you have 
voted yourself? 

A That’s easy. Since I entered the polling business I 
have done my best to remain neutral. I don’t vote in 
national elections. I have been charged with being a 
Republican by Democrats, and a Democrat by Re- 
publicans, usually depending upon which party the 
polls show to be ahead at the time. 


How ‘48 Error Was Traced 


Q What is the way in which you found out your 
error in 1948? Were you able to go to the same 
people whom you had polled and check up after 
the election? 

A In 1948 the head of our Australian organization, 
Roy Morgan, was in this country and we tried an ex- 
periment that he had used in Australia. Two weeks 
before the election, with each one of the persons inter- 
viewed, we left a postcard. We asked these people to 
mail the card the day after the election and to state 
whether they had voted or not, and if they had voted, 
for whom. We were then able to match each one of 
these cards with the earlier ballot. Part of our evi- 
dence on the undecided vote and on last-minute 
shifts came from this procedure. 

Q You had the names of the people that you did 
poll? 

A No, but we did have a serial number which served 
the same purpose. 

Q But could you control the sample in that 
case? 

A We could compare statements made previous to 
the election with actual election behavior in the case 
of every person who returned his card. 

Q Have you any polls that show whether, if a Re- 
publican is elected, we will have a Republican Con- 
gress, or, if a Democrat is elected, we will have a 
Democratic Congress? 

A In polls to date, we have found Democratic 
chances for controlling the House of Representatives 
better than Republican chances. However, the candi- 
dates selected by the two parties will obviously have a 
great influence on the vote for congressional candi- 
dates. 

Q But this whole thing is not yet in the bag for the 
Republicans, is it? 

A Absolutely not. With the party alignment such 
as it is today, the election can go either way. At least 
that is the situation at this moment. 
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The champ - -- at saving them 





The champ... at wasting profits 


Don’t blame her, boss — she’s not wear- 
ing boxing gloves, only seems like it. 
Poor system makes everybody clumsy 
and inefficient. It blocks progress and 
keeps the cost of doing business high. 
This takes a bigger bite out of profits. 

The “champ” in this picture saved 
profits after a Moore man looked in. 
What happened? He designed a single 
Moore Speediset. It took the place of 4 





MOORE 





separate forms previously used ., . com- 
bining, in one typing, employee medical 
record, personnel history, payroll au- 
thorization and building pass. It saves 
time, simplifies work, keeps cost down. 


System need streamlining? Call in 
a Moore man today. He offers you the 
widest range of forms. He knows how 
to design the right business form for 
every form of business. 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y, © Denton, Tex. (1 Emeryville, Calif. © Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada 
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WIND SLOTS. Complex design problems were encountered 
in the construction of the Tacoma Narrows bridge. Due 
to high winds in the gorge it crosses, terrific pressure 
would build up under the bridge floor. But this new 
bridge, replacing the old, has open gratings of U-S-S 
I-Beam Lok Steel Flooring between the traffic lanes, dis- 
sipating unusual wind pressures. These ‘‘wind slots’ also 
make the bridge floor easier to keep clean. Only steel can 
do so many jobs so well. 


Only STEEL can do so many jobs so 


cHENGING WATER INTO LAND. That’s what 
happened when this Northerly Island Air- 
port was built on Chicago’s lake front, only 
a few minutes from the Loop. By sinking 
steel sheet piling, made by U.S. Steel, into 
the lake bottom, and filling the enclosure 
thus made with sand dredged from the lake, 
runways were created on which planes can 
land close to the city’s business district. 
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AERIAL ROCKETS and machine gun bullets 
like these are but 2 of the thousands of items 
needed for defense in which steel is a neces- 
sity. To help supply the steel for urgent 
security needs, as well as for countless every 
day uses, United States Steel has steadily 
expanded its capacity . . . is even now spend- 
ing its second billion dollars since World 
War II to assure more and better steel. 





DOUGHNUT PARADE. And no traffic tie- 
ups, either . . . because these doughnuts 
travel smoothly and swiftly from their 
oven on a Cyclone Conveyor Belt made by 
U.S. Steel. Conveyor belts of steel are so 
widely used today in manufacturing, proc- 
essing and handling operations, that they 
are known the world over as a symbol of 
American production efficiency. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


A lot of steel is used for little things. Typical steel 
allotments to defense supporting users in the 
last quarter of 1951: 

718 tons of steel for buttons 

5100 tons for baby carriages 

4500 tons for umbrella frames and canes 

1379 tons for mops and dusters 

35,500 tons for venetian blinds 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Apig Bitte Beer ‘rere 


AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC, » UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Bigger pensions are in sight for 


persons who retire. 


Veterans already have theirs. 
Congress is getting set to add 
about $5 a month to old-age in- 
surance benefits. 

Persons now retired may get 
an increase. So may those getting 
old-age relief. It’s an election 
year, and the heat is on to give 
more to older people. 


Another increase in income is in 
sight for persons who retire on the 
Government’s old-age benefits. The 
raise, now recommended to Congress, 
is to be $5 or more a month for nearly 
all. On top of that, retired persons are 
to be allowed to earn up to $70 in 
addition to their pensions, in place 
of the present $50 a month. 

Mr. Truman is asking Congress to 
make those and other changes in the re- 
tiement law. Leaders in Congress ap- 


PENSIONS TO GO HIGHER 


$5 Monthly Rise for Most—Bigger Earnings, Too 


pear to be agreeable in this election 
year. Congress itself has just voted to 
increase pensions for veterans. There is 
strong support in Congress for an in- 
crease in payments to persons getting re- 
lief checks. This would be done by step- 
ping up the amounts that the Federal 
Government contributes to match State 
assistance. 

It was just a year and a half ago that 
the whole level of federal old-age pen- 
sions was raised substantially. The pro- 
posed new increase is to cover the rise 
in the cost of living since that time. 

Benefits to be available from old-age 
insurance are becoming of real import- 
ance to increasing numbers of older per- 
sons. Those benefits, as a supplement to 
funds saved during working years, can 
be substantial. Where an older person, 
by part-time work, is able to add to his 
pension, the chance for a life of rela- 
tive ease and security is becoming quite 
good. 

Increases in benefits now to be 
considered by a receptive Congress are il- 
lustrated in the table on this page. These 
increases apply only to workers who will 
retire in the future—workers already re- 


tired get a different plan. How the pro- 
posed changes can affect the outlook of 
millions of workers and their families is 
best shown by examples: 

Example No. 1 is a salaried worker 
who is approaching 65 and who wants to 
retire. He has expected to draw an old- 
age benefit of $120 a month for him$elf 
and his wife, on the basis of his $300-a- 
month salary. His plan has been to get 
part-time work, enough to earn the $50 
maximum pay allowed to retired workers 
drawing benefits. A small savings fund 
was to be of some help. 

Retirement, for this couple, is to be a 
good deal more pleasant if Congress 
approves the new plan. The worker will 
draw a benefit of $127.50 for himself 
and his wife, instead of $120. In addi- 
tion, he will be permitted to earn $70 on 
his own. With income of $197.50 a 
month, no income tax to pay, and savings 
on the side, this couple can look to re- 
tirement with some confidence. 

Example No. 2 is a worker on a farm 
at the other end of the income scale. He 
had almost given up the idea of retiring. 
He could get only the minimum pen- 

(Continued on page 68) 


More for Workers When They Retire? 


(Pensions to go up when Congress acts) 








Housemaid earning $100 a month 

Form laborer earning $150 a month 
Clerk earning $200 a month 

Secretary earning $225 a month 
Schoolteacher earning $250 a month 
Factory worker earning $275 a month 
Self-employed earning $300 a month 


Executive earning $500 a month 


a 


MARRIED WORKER 
Monthly Benefit Plus 
Benefit Allowed Earnings 


Fane 


Now Proposed 
$75.00 BS:yR7) 
93.80 

105.00 

110.70 


Now Pitrrrts 
$125.00ES Lye!) 
163.80 

175.00 

180.70 











116.30 
121.90 
127.50 
127.50 


186.30 
191.90 
197.50 
197.50 











SINGLE WORKER 
Monthly Benefit Plus 
Benefit Allowed Earnings 


Now - : 
they ' 


$100.00 
107.50 
115.00 
118.80 
122.50 
126.30 
130.00 
130.00 


Now [Serrrry 


$50.00 iT 
57.50 
65.00 
68.80 
72.50 
76.30 
80.00 
80.00 
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there’s relaxation 
in OKLAHOMA 


just a few miles away! 















I never realized there are so many 
| places to go and see, here in Oklahoma. 
Everything's in reach . . . over 200 lakes 
—25 of them with an acreage of from 
500 acres to 140 thousand... 
forests and parks . . . all making for 
vacation and recreation spots galore. The 
boys have invited me fishing this week- 







streams, 












end, and they've got extra equipment, so 





all I've got to worry about is my luck. 





Oklahoman’s find lots of spare time 
for outdoor living and relaxation because 










everything is close. I'll give you the low- 
down on my Oklahoma Holiday when I 





get home next week. 





Visit Oklahoma 


. you're looking for... 
Outstanding Outdoor 
Relaxation 







Historical Points of Interest 
Excellent Accommodations 
Recreational Variety 
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Send for your FREE copy of “Oklahoma 
Holiday” which describes many of Okla- 
homa's scenic wonderland and tourist 





attractions. 









Write to left Griffin, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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* Abundont Natural Resources + Cooperative 
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* Large Local and Regional Markets 
























Special Report 





sion, $30 a month for a man with a wife 
aged 65 or over, and he could earn only 
$50 in retirement. Now he may change 
his plans if Congress approves proposed 
changes in old-age benefits. : : 

The monthly benefit, for this worker, 
will go to $37.50. At the same time, he 
will be permitted to earn $70 a month at 
part-time work. His income will be 
$107.50 a month. A couple accustomed 
to the low earnings of this worker, and 


able to garden on the side, could get 
along as well as ever, and work a 
great deal less in doing it. 

Those are just the simple cases, ex- 


amples of workers who may be surprised 
to find themselves in a position to retire 
soon, or at least to go into partial retire- 
ment. Much brighter opportunities for 
life in retirement are available to mil- 
lions of others. The possibilities for 
working out retirement budgets, in fact, 
are becoming almost endless under an 
expanding old-age insurance scheme. 
Old-age benefits, paid by Government, 
are only one of a wide variety of pen- 
sions to be had. Workers often can draw 
two or more pensions at the same time. 

Example No. 3 is a retired Army offi- 
cer, a colonel who has been drawing 
about $500 a month in retirement pay. 
At the same time, he has been earning 
$300 a month in a job with industry, 
and building up credits for an old-age 
benefit. Now Congress is raising his 
Army pension by about $20 a month and 
getting set to increase his old-age bene- 
fit by $5 even before he starts drawing 
that benefit. His retirement checks from 
Government will come to $607.39 a 
month. A bachelor can manage comfort- 
ably on that. 

Example No. 4 is provided by a busi- 
nessman who came out of retirement 
about 18 months ago in order to get in 
on the bonanza offered by a revised 
old-age benefit plan. He and his wife 
set up a small business for themselves. 
In 18 months their earnings have come 
to $11,000. Each is paying the self-em- 
ployed person’s pay-roll tax, a total of 
$121.50 for each in 18 months. 

The plan, for this couple, has been to 
retire this summer, with each getting 
an old-age benefit of $80 a month, in 
addition to the husband’s company pen- 
sion of $75 a month. They could keep 
their small business going on a part-time 
basis and earn another $50 a month 
apiece. With some savings and a home 
that they own, they have expected to do 
well on $335 a month. 

Now ready to retire again, this couple 
finds that retirement looks even more 
pleasant than it has in the past. Con- 


Farm worker past 65 can get along about as well 
as before, and put forth much less effort . . . 








gress is getting set to add $5 a month to 
the old-age benefit that each will draw. 
and to allow each to earn an additional 
$20 a month on the side. Their income 
then will be $385 a month. If that is not 
enough, a quirk in the law will permit 
them to work part time as employes, in 
addition to their self-employment, and 
still keep their benefits. 

These examples are by no means the 
extremes. Veterans with minor disabili- 
ties often can combine their disability 
pay with old-age benefits and carry on, 
Retired Government workers who have 
taken jobs in industry to earn another 
pension under old-age insurance often 
will make out rather well. Retired rail- 
road workers can earn old-age benefits, 
too, and draw two pensions. 

Workers already retired and 
drawing benefits also are scheduled for 





For Workers Already Retired: 
Bigger Monthly Checks 
Single Married 
Now Proposed Now Proposed 
$20.00 $25.00 $30.00 $37.50 
25.00 30.00 37.50 45.00 
30.00 35.00 45.00 52.50 
35.00 40.00 52.50 60.00 
40.00 45.00 60.00 67.50 
46.50 52.40 69.80 78.60 
52.80 59.40 79.20 89.10 
58.20 65.50 87.30 98.30 
64.00 72.00 96.00 108.00 
68.50 77.10 102.80 115.70 











raises, if Congress. agrees. The table on 
this page shows how their pensions will 
be increased. Workers whose benefits 
are $40 a month or smaller will get a $5 
raise. Those with larger benefits will get 
a 121% per cent raise. 

A “retired” couple who were drawing 
$43.50 a month in old-age benefits two 
years ago provides an example of ex- 
panding opportunities. With both work- 
ing, they were allowed to earn less than 
$30 a month between them. Their in- 
come was just under $73.50 a month. 

Soon, if Congress approves, this couple 
will start drawing $89.10 in old-age 
benefits. The wife can quit work, and 
the husband can take a part-time job 
at $70 a month. Their income, in two 
years, will have jumped from less than 
$73.50—with both doing some work-to 
$159.10, with one working part-time. 

Other changes planned in the law 
can mean real help to many groups. 

Survivors of workers—widows, de- 
pendent children, parents and others- 
are to get higher monthly benefits. So- 
called “lump sum” payments, made at 
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.. . Added help is planned 
for most persons on relief 


the time of death of insured workers, 
also are increased proportionately. 

Veterans of Korea, too, are on the 
list. The new plan gives veterans serving 
since World War II retirement credits 
equal to $160 a month in wages. Idea is 
to prevent veterans from losing out while 
in the armed forces. 

Persons disabled for six months or 
longer also will get some added protec- 
tion if Congress goes along with the Ad- 
ministration. As matters stand, workers 
pay no Social Security tax while they are 
disabled by injury, illness or mental dis- 
order. Their benefits, when they reach 
retirement, can be reduced by the lapse. 
Under the new plan, a worker’s wage 
credits would be frozen for any disabil- 
ity period of at least six months. 

Individuals aged 75 or more are 
down for special treatment. They already 
are permitted to draw their benefits no 
matter how much they earn by working. 
The tax they pay on those earnings, how- 
ever, does not count toward a larger 
benefit. The plan is to count those taxes. 
A worker aged 75 or over soon may draw 
an old-age benefit and earn a still 
larger benefit at the same time. 

State and local employes are an- 
other group marked for opportunity. They 
already can be covered by old-age in- 
surance if their State signs a federal 
agreement, provided that they do not 
already have a retirement system. The 
new plan allows them to get in on old-age 
insurance even if they do have a State 
system, if the employes vote 2 to 1 for 
the move. Exceptions are teachers, fire- 
men and policemen. They still are ex- 
cluded if they have a retirement plan. 


Public-assistance—or “relief’—re- - 


ceivers also may get added help soon. 
Bigger checks will be provided for most 
people on relief rolls if Congress accepts 
a plan strongly favored in the Senate. 
Checks would increase by $5 a month 
under old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind and the disabled. They would go 
up by $3 for dependent children. 
More comfortable life after retire- 
ment is becoming more and more easy 
to achieve for tens of millions of workers 


and their families. More workers are. 


being covered by more and more plans, 
many of which can overlap to provide 
double or triple pensions. 

The time is being brought near when 
aging people will find that they can re- 
lire, or go into partial retirement, and 
live as well as they did while working 
full time. That prospect already is a 
reality for many workers covered by 
their own company systems and protected 
y owned homes and savings funds. 
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Each application of KREML 


gives you two distinct actions 


i f PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING —The golden grooming 


agent controls the hair gently...lets you comb it exactly as 
you want it, and keeps it that way all day long. 


{2} CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —The crystal-clear condi- 


tioning agent gives the scalp that “waked-up”, fresh, stimulated 
feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes; helps cleanse the scalp. 








When shaken, BOTH these agents flow out as one in perfect 
balance. Each does its job as if separately applied. 


That’s the secret of the soft, natural, non-greasy attractiveness 


of Kreml-groomed hair. That’s the exclusive Kreml Hair Tonic 
formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY: 


Taft-Hartley Act, in the hands 
of a President who will use it, 
provides a way to delay, if not 
end, emergency strikes. 

But Mr. Truman doesn’t like 
the law, hesitates to apply it. 
He could have used it in steel, 
but chose seizure instead. 

For those who have forgotten, 
here is how the law will work if 
Mr. Truman, in the end, applies 
it to the dispute in steel. 


Steelworkers again are threatening 
to strike. They announce that they 
will not work indefinitely at present 
pay scales, while the Supreme Court 
studies the power of the President to 
seize the mills. A strike now, with the 
mills in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, would be a strike against the 
Government. 

All of which means President Tru- 
man may face a new strike crisis soon. 
If so, he still can use the strike curbs 
of the Taft-Hartley Act that he refused 
to use earlier in the steel dispute. 

Step by step, this is the way the 
Taft-Hartley Act can be applied to steel, 
if and when the President chooses to use 
it: 

Mr. Truman must declare that the 
strike, threatened or real, will imperil the 
national health and safety. He also must 
announce that the dispute affects the en- 
tire steel industry or a substantial part 
of it. 

Next, he must appoint a board of 
inquiry to delve into the facts of the dis- 
pute and report back to him. Facts would 
include union demands and what the 
company offers in wages and improved 
working conditions. Facts in the steel 
case would not be hard to determine 
since the Wage Stabilization Board al- 
ready has held hearings and made rec- 
ommendations. 

A board of inquiry, under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, cannot make recommenda- 
tions for settling a dispute, and some 
lawyers now hold that the President 
could name public members of the Wage 
Stabilization Board to be the board of 
inquiry in steel. These Wage Board 
members, having heard both sides of the 
dispute, then could report back quickly 
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FORGOTTEN LAW? 


Where Used, It Gives Time to Settle Strikes 


SL 


Under the Law 
(Taft-Hartley) 


That Mr. Truman Could Use 


lf a big strike — steel, coal, 
oil — is threatened .. . 


The President names a board to 
examine issues, report whether 
strike would affect national 


health or safety. 


Board finds a strike will affect 
national health or safety. 


The strike goes on regardless of 
this finding. 


White House, through the Attor- 
ney General, gets a court injunc- 
tion, good for 80 days, against 
the strike. 

Mediation Service moves in to 
try to get settlement. 

If no settlement, the presidential 
board moves, holds hearings, re- 


ports on dispute, lists last offer 
made by employers to union. 


Secret ballot then is taken among 
workers on accepting this offer. 


If offer is not accepted, injunction 
expires at end of 80 days. 


With strike still going on, the Pres- 
ident reports that fact to Congress. 


Next move is up to Congress. 


© 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


to the President. This would hurry the 
President on to the next step and save 
the week or so that usually is required 
by a board of inquiry to hold hearings 
and come up with its findings. 

An injunction would be the next 
move, unless the union agreed to call off 
the strike. If there still was a_ strike 
threat, Mr. Truman could order the At- 
torney General to get a court order bar- 
ring a strike. The law does not compel 
the President to take this action. He 
might, instead, decide at this point that 
a steel strike would not be serious enough 
to call for an injunction. But the chances 
are that, if he had gone this far in the 
use of the Taft-Hartley Act, he would 
go the rest of the way. 

It would then be up to a federal dis- 
trict court to decide whether to issue 
an injunction. If the judge agreed with 
the President that a steel strike would 
threaten the national health and safety, 
he probably would enjoin the Steelwork- 
ers from striking. Such an_ injunction 
would not go on indefinitely, however. 
It could not apply for more than 80 
days. It would be withdrawn sooner, 
if the dispute were settled in less than 
80 days. 

Steel companies and union, with 
the help of mediators, then would be ex- 
pected to try again to settle their differ- 
ences. As soon as an injunction was is- 
sued, the Federal Mediation Service 
would attempt to work out an agreement. 
Neither side would be required, however, 
to accept any settlement proposal made 
by the mediators. Employers and union 
would have the final say on whether or 
not they could agree. 

The inquiry board would get back 
into the picture again as soon as an in- 
junction was issued. The law requires 
the board at this point to hold hearings 
to determine what progress has been 
made in settling the dispute. If there is 
no agreement within 60 days after the 
injunction was issued, the board would 
report to the White House, but could 
make no recommendations. Public mem- 
bers of the Wage Stabilization Board, if 
acting as a board of inquiry in steel, 
would thus find themselves powerless to 
press for the settlement terms they rec- 
ommended in April. 

The last offer of the steel companies 
also would be listed in the board’s report. 

An election then would be held 
among the Steelworkers to decide 
whether to accept this offer. This elec- 
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tion, by secret ballot, would be conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board, 
and the vote would be taken within 15 
days after the board of inquiry had is- 
sued its report. NLRB then would have 
to certify the results to the Attorney 
General within five days. 

An end to the injunction would fol- 
low. If the Steelworkers accepted the 
companies’ last offer, the strike probably 
i$ would end, although the union would 
not be required to stop it. But even if 
the threat of a strike continued, the in- 
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de SENATOR FRANCIS CASE 

a ».-@ plan for strike emergencies 

ck Congress may not wait for another 

| steel strike, however, before taking ac- 

7 tion. Legislators are looking around for 

eS ; - : 

oe other remedies that might be written 

en into law to stop big strikes. One such 

is plan comes from Senator Francis Case 

he Rep.), of South Dakota. Another is 

id offered by Senator Wayne Morse (Reép.), 

id : Oregon. Still a third idea is advanced 

a by Representative Howard W. Smith 

if (Dem.), of Virginia, 

el, The Case bill offers procedure that 

to could be used instead of the Taft-Hart- 

‘a ley injunction provisions, or could be 
wed before or after injunctions are in- 

ies Voked. It calls for appointment of an 

srt. emergency commission for any major 

old strike threatening national health and 
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... WITHOUT USING YOUR CAPITAL 


Property owners or occupants who do not 
care to use their own capital may use insur- 
ance savings to pay for GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinkler protection. 


After installing GLOBE sprinklers, the 
savings in annual premiums often pay for 
the system in 4 to 8 years... 


Thereafter, these yearly savings accrue 
to you. 


Ask our nearest office how much GLOBE 
protection can save you. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 2 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES © 











Struggling along with one wheel may 
be all right as the trick of the week, 
but for real progress two wheels are es- 
sential! . . . And in business as well, 
two telephone systems are required for 
smooth, efficient operation — your City 
telephones for incoming and outgoing 
service — and SELECT-O-PHONE for 
inside communications. SELECT-O- 
PHONE operates automatically and in- 
dependently of your switchboard! It per- 
mits you to talk with from one to 55 
inside stations, individually or coilec- 
tively. 

SELECT-O-PHONE frees your switch- 
board of inside traffic—saves manpower 
—increases efficiency throughout office or 
plant! 


SELECT-O-PHONE Dial Inter- 
communication Systems are 
sold, installed and serviced by 
factory trained, franchised deal- 
ers all over America. 


KELLOGG Seuat-0-Ph 


10E 
THE (S512 VOICE OF BUSINESS 
Get the Facts—Mail Today! 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION Dept. 53-E-4 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
6650 South Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Please rush your new ‘‘Hear’s How’’ book- 
let that explains how | can benefit from 
Kellogg SELECT-O-PHONE Dial Intercom 


munication 
a 
Company_ 
Address___ 


HERRING-HALLMARVIN 
SAFE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 





ASK FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG OF H-H-M 
SUPERIOR PRO- 
TECTION EQUIPMENT 
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Case bill gives vote 
on settlements to workers 


named by the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, not the Presi- 
dent. 

The commission’s report, to be made 
within 30 days, would recommend terms 
of settlement. The proposals would be 
binding if employers and union ac- 
cepted them or if they were approved 
by a vote of the employes. In the latter 
case, if approval came by vote of the 
workers rather than by agreement of 
the employers and union officials, the 
terms would apply for only six months. 
In that time, the union and companies 
would try to work out their own settle- 
ment agreement. 

Strikes would be outlawed for 65 days 
after appointment of the emergency 
board, but, if the board’s recommenda- 
tions were rejected, a strike could be 
called after the employe election. 

The Morse bill gives the President 
authority to seize an industry when a 
threatened shutdown endangers the na- 
tional security. Operating income of the 
properties would be retained by the 
Government during the period of seizure, 
and the Government agency operating 
the properties would have authority to 
negotiate with the union. Terms of settle- 
ment negotiated by an emergency board 
would be used as the basis of arriving 
at a settlement. 

The Smith bill would give the courts, 
not the President, power to operate 
seized industries, in cases where the 
Taft-Hartley Act procedure did not pro- 
vide a settlement. Companies and unions 
involved in a dispute would be thrown 
into receivership, after a Taft-Hartley 
injunction had expired, and the re- 
ceivers would be appointed by a court. 
Strikes and lockouts would be barred 
while a receivership was in effect. 


WU Strike: How 
Effective Is It? 


The nation-wide strike of Western 
Union employes, under way since April 
3, has reached this situation: 

As the company sees it, the strike 
no longer is very effective, and service 
soon will be back to normal. Strikers 
are reported to be going back to work 
in many cities. Western Union offices 
are open in 1,960 communities, out of 
the 2,000 where offices are located. In 
addition, part-time operators are accept- 
ing messages in railroad stations and 
many other offices. 











Le Casteleral 


on the Riviera 
An 800-Year-Old French Chateau 


High on a hill overlooking the whole country. 
side, this historic chateau commands breath. 
taking views of the Mediterranean, the Esterel 
Mountains and the Alps. Probably built in the 
12th Century by the Templiers, it offers an 
unusual and distinctive country home only a 
half mile from the Mougins golf course and 
6 miles from the center of Cannes. 


Steeped in French tradition, the stone cha. 
teau is Provincial in atmosphere; yet it caters 
to modern comfort with steam heat, good 
plumbing and electricity. 

There are a spacious reception room and 
dining room, a well-fitted kitchen and 2 sery. 
ants’ bedrooms and bath on the first level. On 
the second floor are 4 large bedrooms and 2 
baths and on the 3rd floor, 2 more bedrooms 
and bath. Chapel, farm dwellings, Proper plan. 
ning and development of the olive groves, 
vineyards and fruit orchards could make this 
130-acre property self-supporting. 

Ask your broker—or Previews—for illustrated 
brochure UN-43647. 

To buy or sell fine property anywhere, consult 


PREVIEWS inc. 


The National Real Estate Clearing House 
49 E. 53rp St., New York 22 * PL 8-2630 


BOSTON . PHILADELPHIA . PALM BEACH 
CHICAGO . LOS ANGELES . SAN FRANCISCO 
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CARRY 


N CB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Whether you are going to be air- 
borne... or sea-going ...or driving 

.or what...your pocket funds 
will be safe every mile of your 
journey, if you carry world-wide, 
spendable National City Bank 
Travelers Checks. Value fully re- 
funded if checks are lost or stolen. 
Cost 75c per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know wherever you g° 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
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MOSINEE Forest Fibres 





will work for you 
somewhere today 





Somewhere, every day, 
you get some benefits 
of MOSINEE forest fibres ‘“‘at work.” 
Parts of the telephone you use might 
have been formed from MOSINEE 



















fibres... parts of your refrigerator, 
*KS § many types of packaging, various 
kinds of insulation, numerous plas- 
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MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
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. ‘Union shop’ clause 
is new issue in conflict 


Generally, Western Union offices are 
accepting telegrams from 8 a.m. to 8 
p-m., and are delivering messages at 
night as well as during the day. Mes- 
sages are sent by direct teletype wire 
to many business places, and are being 
telephoned to private homes and smaller 
offices. 

As the union sees it, the strike still 
is effective. A spokesman for the AFL 
Telegraphers Union reported that more 
than 90 per cent of the employes are re- 
maining on strike. The union estimates 
that the company’s business is only 20 
per cent of normal. Western Union of- 
fices may be open, the union says, but 
this does not mean that they are func- 
tioning in the regular way. 





WESTERN UNION PICKETS 
How many will hold out? 


Government mediators find that 
the issues in the dispute have narrowed 
somewhat, but they see no immediate 
prospects of settlement. The union re- 
duced its wage demand to 18 cents an 
hour, which would include an adjustment 
for a shorter work week. At one time, 
the company estimated the union de- 
mands at 50 cents an hour, although the 
union says that figure was high. The 
company has been unwilling to give any 
raise, on the ground that it cannot afford 
one. 

A new issue was introduced recently 
by the company, however. It now wants 
to abolish the “union shop” clause in its 
contract. This clause, accepted by the 
company under protest, became effective 
last autumn. The union will fight hard 
against loss of the clause, even if it 
means prolonging the strike. 
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: New “‘Autopoint” 
“VINYLITE” 
Plastic Billfolds 


Simulated Pin Seal 
Lizard and Alligator Grains 


Send now for this booklet of 
“Your 37 Sales Plans’ show- 
ing how “Autopoint” inex- 
pensive Business Gifts build 
good will, get you more sales 
at less cost, keep customers 
repeating. 

Used and praised by lead- 
ing sales executives, this 
booklet gives you 37 tried 
and proved ways to make use- 
ful ‘“‘Autopoint’’ Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for 
your free copy and Catalog 
of gifts that get the business. 





How To Cut Your Firm’s 
Pencil Costs IN HALF! 





Let us show you how. Famous “Auto- No. 48 
point” Pencils for Organization use « + ass 
save pencil sharpening time, give you Autopoint 
greater efficiency—can cut your pen- Better 

cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon. Pencil 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
| AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. USN-5, Chicago 40, Ill. | 




















| Send free,copy of booklet’ “Your37 Sales Plans”, 
= catalog of “Autopoint” Business Gifts. 
los send money-saving facts and quantity prices | 
| on “Autopoint” Pencils for Organization Use. 
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| Company. | 
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Street Address. | 
1 City. Zone___State_ eee i 
| Oo "Check here to have representative call. i. 
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There’s a reason why such fine producers 
as Aluminum Company of America, Rheem 
Manufacturing Company, and Knox Glass 
Bottle Company built great plants in the 
MIDDLE SOUTH. It’s a combination 
of factors: the area’s basic, natural -re- 
sources; imported raw materials; unique 
transportation facilities—rail, air, water, 
highway; dependable low-cost power and 
natural gas; rapidly expanding markets; 
friendly, cooperative people; mild year 
round climate. 

Made in the Middle South These companies foresaw the rapid 

growth of the three states that comprise 

j the MIDDLE SOUTH—Arkansas, Louis- 
iana and Mississippi. Today they are profit- 

Company ing by their vision, and have confidence in 

of America the future of the Middle South. 

Look into your future in 

THE MIDDLE SOUTH! 














For further information write 


She Udell 4 Avuth : 
~ THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Lovisiana or 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT. COMPANY MISSISSIPPL POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 
LOUISIANA PCWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 





Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You can be virtually certain that Government controls are to relax. 

Control formula being written in Congress is to continue framework of 
controls but to weaken their application by administrators. 

Wage-price controls probably are to be authorized to March 1, 1953. 

Wage Board, however, is to lose power to decide anything but wages. It 
also is likely that Congress will insist on closer wage-price ties. 

Rent controls and credit controls are likely to stay on the books. 

Point is that Congress doesn't want to take the full responsibility for 
removing controls now. But Congressmen are impressed by the growing insistence 
of business and farm groups that they be killed. So compromise is in order. . 











Meanwhile, controls themselves are rapidly being abandoned or eased. 
Aluminum controls are expected to be removed by the end of the year. 
Steel controls are expected to follow the same course. 

Other metals--lead, cadmium, bismuth, antimony--are decontrolled. 

Zine is freed from all controls except inventory limitations. 

Raw cotton and textiles are about to come out from under price control. 
The whole trend is toward loosening the general control pattern. 














What's happened, actually, is that the inflationary push that began after 
the Korean war has.lost its force. That really became evident last summer. 
By now, Government controllers are recognizing the development. 


Price movements indicate how inflationary pressures have subsided. 

Basic commodities, measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
sensitive commodities, are down 24 per cent from the high of February, 195l. 

Wholesale prices have been declining for six months. BLS April index for 
this group is 2.7 per cent below January, 1951, when prices were frozen, 

Living-cost_index is off slightly, too, from the peak. 














Just to show you what is happening in a few specific prices..... 
Prices are strengthening in grains, hogs, hides, fats and oil. But most 
of these items are selling considerably below their highs. 
Lead price at 15 cents a pound may permit a tariff to be restored. 
Industrial alcohol has dropped from 75 cents to 57.5 cents a gallon. 
Leather prices are rising a bit, but they have been low. 
Prices generally are nearly 12 per cent above the level that prevailed be- 
fore the Korean war. But they are below peak, show no tendency to rise much. 











Building industry is given more encouragement by Government controllers. 
Construction controls have been relaxed to permit building of amusement 
places and recreation facilities. These types had been banned. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Material allotments are. being increased for the. July-September quarter 
for commercial, religious, entertainment and municipal projects. 

All told, 1,069 projects, involving 337 million dollars, have been given 
the go-ahead signal by the National Production Authority. 





This is another example of the shift from scarcity to relative plenty in 
basic Supplies. The period of defense shortages seems to be past. Chances 
are that most controls. over materials will be dropped by year end. 


Signs of easing inflation, however, do not indicate a general slide in 
business activity. Here is an official appraisal of the business outlook: 

Total business activity, measured in spending of consumers, business and 
government, is likely to top 1951 (a record year) by 5 per cent. 

Consumer spending is due to pick up moderately in the period ahead. 

Investment will continue high, but is likely to drop slightly. 

Government spending will continue to rise all through the year. 

This outlook is painted by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics--the 
agency that keeps tab on trends for the benefit of farmers. 














Dividend payments of corporations also reflect an optimistic outlook. 
Cash dividends in the first quarter of 1952 were 6 per cent above 1951. 
Manufacturing firms paid 8 per cent more, other business, 4 per cent. 
These payments are flowing out despite the fact that profits, after taxes, 
are lower than a year ago. Corporations are holding back less of their in- 











come for reinvestment and expansion of plant capacity. 


A breakdown of dividend payments shows the spotty nature of business. 

Oil-refining companies are running 25 per cent ahead of a year ago. That 
is due both to higher dividends and the recent expansion of the industry. 

Dividend increases also were notable among transportation-equipment firms, 
nonferrous-metal fabricators, and machinery-industries important to defense. 

Automobile and chemical industries are paying slightly lower dividends. 

Textile and leather group turned up a 7 per cent decline from 1951. A 
number of major textile firms either passed or reduced their payments. 

The record on dividend payments shows a fairly healthy business state. 














Rising wage trend this year will not cover all worker groups. 

Textile workers, for example, are not getting raises. 

Wage contract between a textile union and a large company calls for no 
change in basic wage rates, modified “fringe" benefits, larger work loads. 

Company savings of 25 cents an hour or more are possible under the new 
arrangement. That is the estimate of a management spokesman. 

This contract perhaps is a tip-off that Northern textile workers are ready 
to try to put their companies into a better competitive position with the textile 
mills of the South, which are largely unorganized. 














Higher interest rates are being accepted by the U.S. Treasury. 

New bond offer of long-term bonds at 2% per cent now can be exchanged 
for outstanding 2% per cent issues callable from 1965 to 1967. 

Treasury purpose iS to attract buyers outside of the banking system. 
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Now.:he 


From each one of its 

32 stores the Zale Jewelry © 

Company, Dallas, Texas, receives 

Recordak microfilm copies of the 

customer-ledger cards used daily to 

record purchases and time payments. 
These film copies literally bring the “field” into 


the home office . . . give auditors this convenience in Film Reader. Thus, management gets a true picture 








preparing their reports: A¢ their finger tips is the his- 
tory of each store’s daily transactions—picture-perfect 
reproductions of the original ledger records. Every- 
thing there—ready for immediate review in a Recordak 





The above case history is just another, 
example of the way Recordak microfilming ts 
serving 65 different types of business, thousands of concerns. 

You really owe it to yourself to learn more of the 
story—how Recordak microfilming simplifies account- 


ing routines (which may well be similar to some of 


yours); how it saves up to 99% in filing space; how it 
provides extra protection for your vital business rec- 
ords; how it gives you photographically accurate and 
complete copies for a fraction of a cent apiece. 

Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can't 





Be Wrong,” which also gives details on the line of 


faster of its far-flung operations in 24 cities, 6 states. 


And greater protection, too, for Recordak microfilm 
copies provide a safeguard against the loss of the orig- 
inal customer-ledger cards. 


How the system works—and cuts costs—in the field. When- 
ever a customer makes a purchase in any one of Zale’s 32 stores, the 
charges are listed on his ledger card. Then the clerk places this 
record and the sales ticket in the Recordak Junior Microfilmer . . . 
pushes a button . . . and the bookkeeping job is done. (A similar 
operation is followed when customers make “time” payments.) 

This simple routine adds up to important savings in time and 
labor, for it eliminates the ‘old’ manually prepared reports which 
each store had to compile daily for the home office. 


Recordak Microfilmers now offered on 
jan attractive purchase or rental 
basis. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company). 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


S=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 
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If you are looking for a place 
to invest your savings: 

You can get good returns, if 
you are willing to take a risk. 
Many stocks pay big dividends. 
Mortgages are good for 5 per 
cent, sometimes 6 or more. 

Bonds pay less, but are rela- 
tively safe. The same goes for 
savings deposits, accounts in sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

Here are some guides for you. 


The inflation scare that developed 
among investors after war started in 
Korea is beginning to die out. The 
investing public, more and more, is 
becoming convinced that inflation has 
about run its course. 

As a result, a new attitude toward 
money and investments is becoming ap- 
parent around the country. 

The urge to hedge against a further 
cheapening of the dollar is starting to 
disappear. Money, as such, looks more 
attractive than it did. Bonds and other 
fixed-income investments, carrying the 
promise of relatively stable value in 
terms of dollars, are coming back into 
favor. 

Government bonds, including savings 
bonds, are getting more attention. Cor- 
poration bonds look better to the aver- 
age investor than they did a little while 
ago. Municipal bonds seem more invit- 
ing. Savings and loan associations are 
gaining with the public. Money in the 
bank, even if it draws little or no in- 
terest, has some appeal. 

A good many investors, in fact, are 
more fearful of deflation than of infla- 
tion. Some who were buying common 
stocks a few months ago, getting set for 
inflation, are shying away from the stock 
market now. The same goes for real 
estate. The demand for physical things, 
always popular in periods of inflation, 
shows signs of cooling off. 

Where to invest in this period is a 
question that is on the minds of thousands 
of individual savers. People are asking 
what investments are safe, which ones 
offer worth-while returns, which ones 
combine safety with yield, which ones can 
be converted readily to cash, which ones 
provide some tax advantages. 
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WHAT INVESTORS CAN GET 





Stocks, Mortgages Offer Most—Bonds Up a Bj 


In what follows, you get a general 
guide to some of the saving and invest- 
ment outlets that are available for ordi- 
nary people. 

Yields vary widely, as shown by the 
table on this page. So do the elements 
of risk, convenience and liquidity. The 
key question, which you must answer 
for yourself, is whether you are willing 
to take a chance on the dollar value of 
your principal for the sake of a better 
yield. 

Government bonds are the most 
popular investment of all among individ- 
ual savers, even though the return is 
much less attractive than that on some 
other types of securities. 

Interest rates on U.S. savings bonds, 
though raised recently, still are not high. 
On a series E or H bond, you get 3 per 
cent interest, compounded semiannually, 
but only if you hold the bond until it 
matures, That takes nine years and eight 
months. If you cash your bond earlier, 
you get a much smaller return. For in- 
stance,a Series E bond turned in for cash 
after one year yields 1.59 per cent. It 














yields 2.1 per cent after two years, 95 
per cent after five vears. 

Series J and K_ savings bonds y 
good for 2.76 per cent, but that, agai 
‘assumes the bonds are held to maturt 
Lower yields apply if they are cashe 
ahead of maturity. 

Aside from yields, savings bond 
have much that appeals to the avery 
investor. These bonds are regarded 4 
completely safe, as safe as money, whid 
can be damaged only by inflation. The: 
offer convenience. Many workers by 
such bonds through pay-roll deduction 
And they are liquid. The E bond can ke 
cashed after two months, the other serie 
after six months with one month’s notice 

Other Government bonds, the kind tha 
can be bought and sold in the market 
are owned mainly by institutions, but 
some individuals buy them, too. Thei 
market value fluctuates to some extent 
but they mature at par. You can buy % 
per cent bonds in the market now at: 
little below par, so that the return will be 
above the issue rate. The current average 

(Continued on page 80) 








Bonds vs. Other Investments: 
How Yields Compare 








P Series E savings bonds, if held to maturity 





> Series J and K savings bonds, if held to maturity 





b Long-term Government bonds, marketable 





P Corporation bonds, high grade 





is Municipal bonds, high grade 





p Savings and loan association deposits 





e Savings accounts in banks 





7 First mortgages 





a Second mortgages 





> Common stocks, industrial average 
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OOK, examine and check again, and you'll 








YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 


Recognize this town? It is one of many medium-sized towns 
in the Erie Area that offer industry many advantages. 





and agricultural produce. Finished parts and 

















know why the medium-sized town is the products in great variety are readily available. 
est location for a new or branch plant. , ; 
bes P One third of America lives in the Erie Area— 
There are many advantages in these towns, both the center of the nation’s largest single market. 
for labor and management, including better Industry is served by the safe, dependable Erie 
wit living conditions. Another important factor: Railroad which connects with New York 
the trend to decentralization makes the Harbor and offers its facilities for import and 
ie medium-sized town plant location a profitable export trade. 
long-term investment. Erie’s Industrial Development Department, with 
“i You'll find many towns of this size in the Erie its long experience, knows the medium-sized 
Area ... along with abundant supplies of town well and will be glad to discuss locations 
= rubber, sand, lime, salt, lumber, gas, petroleum with you—in complete confidence, of course! 
SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
a ° 
ZF J ST u 
ae © ROCHESTER , rome |__| FOR ACTION AND INFORMATION— 
5 Nan Write or Phone: 
— MIRA H D. M. LYNN, Asst. Vice President 
ALAMANCA, FcoRnine BINGHAMTON ‘= Industrial Development 
BRADFORD \ Room 522B, Erie Railroad 
«! Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
s 3 SCRANTON 2 CHerry 1-8400 
A LIMA <0 or 
i ie wee Industrial Development Department 
Tt PWevceat epost te ae eae ol 50 rem 10798, Erie Railroad | : 
| a! \ a] urch Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
—| “1 @ INDIANAPOLIS paisnaniane {YORK Worth 4.4500 
/ Ne CINCINNATI ' 



















































SHEFFIELD 
COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 





: For positive protection 
A To get tubes that best with- 

: stand hard-handed abuse from 
first ounce to last, make your 

& next order Sheffield Process 
collapsible tubes. We guar- 

antee them to be tubes of 

sf extraordinary toughness, pro- 
duced by our exclusive meth- 

od of tempering tube metals. 


You may have products that are best packaged in 
Sheffield Process Tubes. Send for free tube catalog. 


THE SHEFFIELD TUBE 

CORPORATION 

HOME OFFICES: NEW LONDON, CONN. - 
- SALES OFFICES: 

NEW YORK © CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
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BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


Overlooking 

famous Central Park, 
the Essex House is conveniently 
close to all important business and 
social activities. The hotel has re- 
cently been beautifully redeco- 
rated and refurnished. Console 
Television available in all rooms. 

Single from $8, Double from $11. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846. 









Tapu 
on-the-park 
160 ounpass, PARK SOUTH « NEW YORK 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President §8 Managing Dir. 
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. . . Municipal bonds 
offer tax advantage 


yield is 2.64 per cent. The Treasury now 
is offering a new 28-year bond to yield 
2% per cent. 

Corporation bonds vary in yield as 
market prices go up and down. Also, 
the issue rates vary according to how 
the market appraises the company itself. 
The stronger the company, presumably, 
the smaller the risk and the lower the 
yield. As a rule, corporate bonds pro- 
duce higher returns than Treasury bonds, 
which have the Government’s backing. 
Currently, high-grade corporate bonds 
are producing an average of 2.92 per 
cent, against 2.64 per cent for Treasury 
bonds. Since bonds represent a first call 
on the company’s assets, some investors 
consider the bonds of a strong corporation 
a better buy than the lower-yielding 
bonds of the U.S. Treasury. What you 
have to decide is how much the Govern- 
ment’s backing is worth. 

Municipal bonds and State bonds 
draw favor mainly because the interest 
on them is exempt from federal income 
tax. As a result of that tax advantage, 
these bonds find buyers at low rates. 
High-grade municipals, as reported by 
Standard & Poor’s Corp., yield an aver- 
age of 2.01 per cent, well below the 
yield on U.S. bonds, which is taxable. 

At current tax rates, the advantage of 
municipals is substantial. Take a family 
with a taxable income of a little over 
$100,000. If they draw $3,000 in inter- 
est on Government or corporation bonds, 
they realize only $690 out of it after the 
federal tax collector takes his bite. Any 
interest they get on municipals is clear. 

In the past, there have been munici- 
palities that defaulted on their bonds, 
but the record of recent years has been 
good. 

World Bank bonds can be bought in 
the market at less than par, to yield the 
investor over 3 per cent. These bonds 
are backed by the U.S. Government sub- 
scription to the Bank, which is far great- 
er than the Bank’s total debt. 

Savings and loan associations are 
doing a thriving business, handling de- 
posits and withdrawals of customers in 
much the same way as banks. These 
associations, which invest the deposits of 
their customers mostly in home mort- 
gages operate in cities and towns all over 
the country. Depositors’ accounts are in- 
sured by the Government up to $10,000. 
That, in large part, accounts for the fact 
that this form of saving is growing in 
popularity. 

The associations, generally speaking, 
pay interest on depositors’ money at 2 to 
3 per cent. A few pay 34. 

(Continued on page 81) 










31, 1952. Each account permanently INSURED UP T0 
$10,008 by an Agency of United States Govnmt. 
IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT or FUTURE COMMITMENT 
now being accepted. 
Our Service Is FREE 
Ask for Confidential Report #171 
INSURED ASSOCIATIONS DIVIDEND BUREAU 


DEPT. FF, 53 STATE ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 











First 
in 
newsstand 


growth 

“U.S. News & World Re. 
port” led all magazines in 
its field with a 46% gain 
in newsstand sales for the 
twelve months of 1951 ys, 
1950, according to the lat. 
est statements of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, 











| lem, N.R.B. is establishing Information Rack 
| Centers in plants and commercial establishments 








| 419 N. Dearborn Street 





Underwriters’ 


st SAFES 


For name of nearest dealer, write 
MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
DEPT. U-5 


TOLEDO 6, OHIO 

















Do Your Employees Read 
The Wrong Literature? 


Employee relations executives agree much of 
the literature employees read distorts their 
thinking about business. And literature distrib- 
uted by the payroll enclosure method is often 
labeled “propaganda.” 

A Solution to the Problem—To meet the prob- 















across the country. Through 
this method employees selec 
literature on a voluntary basis. 
Positive thinking is developed. 

The free booklet, How '0 
Strengthen Employee Relations 
With Information Rack Centers, 
explains how you may profit 
from this successful program. 
Send for it today. 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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..+ Many shy away from 
‘isky’ investments 


Bank accounts, too, are insured up to 
$10,000, which means that the average 
depositor has little to worry about. Bank 
rates On savings accounts, generally 
speaking, are lower than the return on 
other saving forms, although the trend 
in rates is up. They now range from | to 
2 per cent, with more and more banks 
paying 2. Despite relatively low rates, 
the bank is the normal and convenient 
place for millions of people to put their 


| savings. Time deposits of individuals 
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keep rising. 

Other investments can be found to 
ofer better returns than bonds or de- 
posits. But there is the element of risk, 
which many people are inclined to shy 
away from just now. 

Stocks, for example, still are produc- 
ing fairly large dividends, despite a drop 
in the after-tax earnings of corporations. 

Industrial common stocks, as reported 
by Moody’s Investors Service, yield an 
average of 5.87 per cent, and many are 
above average. The average return on 
corporate bonds is 3.16. That spread, 
although narrower than a few months 
ago, still is wider than in past boom pe- 
riods, 

Preferred stock involves less risk than 
common, as preferred gets prior claim on 
any money that is available for dividends. 
But the yield on preferred is lower. 
Standard & Poor's reports the average at 
4.04 per cent. 

Many people prefer to invest through 
mutual funds, or “open end” investment 
trusts, instead of relying on their own 
judgment about what stocks and bonds 
to buy. This is a device for spreading 
the risk, since the mutual fund buys a 
more diversified portfolio than would be 
possible for the average man. 

Mortgages are widely held by in- 
dividuals, as well as by institutions. 

On “conventional” first mortgages—the 
ones not protected by the Government— 
the going rate is around 5 per cent. In- 
dividuals normally do not hold insured 
or guaranteed mortgages. 

On second mortgages, a lender usually 
can get about 6 per cent. It often is pos- 
sible to buy second mortgages at a dis- 
count, which means a higher yield. 

_ Asa rule, however, the man who goes 
in for mortgages needs to know a lot 
about the real estate market. For those 
who do not, it is a risky business. 

The opportunities for investment of 
Personal savings are broad. Many still 
prefer the outlets that provide high re- 
tums, despite the risks involved. But 
the tendency of a growing number of 
people seems to be to play it safe—with 

nds, bank accounts or insurance. 
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‘To Your Friends ...witnout cHARGE 


Correspondent Bank Offices 


For hundreds of vears The Netherlands has struggled to 
wrest new agricultural areas from the sea. Yet, when 
invasion threatened in World War II, the Dutch flooded 
thousands of acres without hesitation. 


The Hollander’s love of freedom is matched by his 
skill in international commerce. Determination and hard 
work have played a tremendous part in the country’s 
industrial expansion, which has enabled it, in large 
measure, to overcome its tremendous war losses, regain- 
ing an important position in world trade. 





























The leading commercial banks in The Netherlands, 
maintaining 566 offices throughout the country, are in 
close correspondent relationship with Chemical Bank’s 
International Division. This gives us the opportunity to 
be of every possible service to those engaged in trade 
between The Netherlands and the United States. 


CHEMICAL BANK 
& 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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24th & N Streets, N. W. . 
Washington 7, D. C. ; 
Please send a free copy of the May 23, 1952 issue J 
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DODGE REPORTS service takes this ‘‘first sales step” 
for most of the leading firms and salesmen in construc- 
tion. IT CAN FOR YOU. 

It is the job of Dodge field men to spend their time 
combing your market to find out what is coming up—being planned—out 
for bids—who got the contracts . . . report daily to you when the people who 
buy or specify want to talk business with you. 

This money making service can be had in most local areas for less than 
the cost of four round trip bus fares or 214 gallons of gas per day. 

Find out how a few minutes each day with Dodge Reports can provide 
more opportunities for doing business than you can get in any other way. 
Send for new free book, the result of 60 years of service to construction men. 
Without obligation. Write today to Dept. USN-S. 












DODGE REPORTS — i 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE CORPORATION 











WHE. © 01, stister Ave, 


you work SO much 






@ Not only the boss, Mabel! ... 
Employees work better, too — when 
they can enjoy, every weekend, all of 
that good sun and fun millions of 
vacationists visit Florida for each year. 

And that’s exactly what happens in 
Tampa. Employees live better, feel 
better, work better. That means more 
production per man hour! 

Plan a Florida vacation soon. Take 
a look at Tampa -- as the location for 
your plant, a regional warehouse or 
office. Meanwhile, for booklet describ- 
ing Tampa’s many plus factors for 
industry, write W. S. Christopher, 
Manager, Greater Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce, Tampa, Florida. 


Tampa fills the bill for Industry 


amps 








WILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 

two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 

Send the address at which copies are now being received 

and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U.S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 














YOu CAN SEAL IT 
BEST WITH 
GUMMED TAPE / 








Water-Moistened GUMMED TAPE 
CENTRAL PAPER CO + MENASHA, WIS. 


WHOPPERS 


If fishing is part 






of your plans, 
why not drop 


us a line? 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 62 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 





We've Been Asked:__ 


ABOUT NEW RULES 
FOR BREAD BAKING 


Is bread going to be changed by ney 
breadmaking rules? 


Usually not in a way that you will notice 















However, the Government is _ laying 
down new rules to govern five types of 
bread made for general sale. The rule 
fix standards that will have to be met 
beginning August 13, when this bread js 
shipped over a State line. 


What, in general, do the rules re. 
quire? 

Bread subject to the standards, for one 
thing, cannot contain more than 38 per 
cent moisture. It must be 62 per cent 
solid matter. So-called chemical “sof. 
teners” cannot be used. These are cheni- 
cals that give bread the appearance and 
“feel” of freshness for long periods, 


What about different kinds of bread? 
Do the rules apply to all of 
them? 

The standards apply to only five types 

of bread—white, enriched, milk, raisin 

and whole-wheat bread. Not covered 
are other breads, such as rye, pumper- 
nickel, cracked-wheat and egg bread, 

Rules for these will come later. But, 

until then, they can continue to contain 

chemical “softeners.” 

What's the objection -to chemical 
“softeners? 

The Food and Drug Administration, 

which issued and enforces the rules, con- 


tends that use of the “softeners” may | 


deceive buyers as to the age of bread. 
The “softeners” have been widely used 
in the past. Furthermore, FDA says that 
these materials—polyoxyethylene mono- 
stearate and related compounds—have not 
been tested enough for their safety as 
ingredients of bread. If further tests 
show their safety definitely, the rules 
will be reconsidered. 


Can any “softeners” be used? 

The new rules allow use of monoglycer- 
ides and diglycerides in shortening. 
These substances are derived from natu- 
ral fats and oils and, according to the 
Food and Drug Administration, give 00 
evidence of being harmful. If used in 
excessive amounts, the substances have 4 
“softening” effect on bread. The new 
standards permit use of small amounts 
of them. 


What will be the effect of this ban? 
After a short time, bread will tend to 
take on a “stale” appearance. It will lose 
some of its softness and “freshness. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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Five Types Affected 


e Breadmaking is to have strict 
rules on what can be used by 


bakers. 

e Five kinds of bread will be af- 
fected by Government’s new 
rules. 


e Some ingredients are barred ex- 
cept for “local” sales. 














What else, specifically, is barred by 
the rules? 

A loaf of bread, for example, cannot be 
labeled as “whole wheat” unless it is 
made of 100 per cent whole-wheat flour. 
Raisin bread must contain enough raisins 
to weigh one half as much as the flour 
used. Milk bread must use whole milk or 
an equivalent amount of other milk prod- 
ucts. A loaf may not be sold as “white 
bread” if it has more than 3 per cent of 
soy flour or of flour made from corn, 
potatoes or rice. If it does, it must use 
some other name. 


Must certain ingredients always be 
used? 

Yes. The standards require that the five 

kinds of bread must contain basic ingredi- 

ents found in cookbooks for home-made 

bread—flour, yeast, salt and water or 


milk. 


Can other things, such as sugar or 
spice, be added? 
The rules give a list of things that can 
be used if the breadmaker wishes. These 
inlude sweetening, spices, shortening, 
eggs, up to 3 per cent of nonwheat flour, 
and limited amounts of certain sub- 
stances to check mold and _ spoilage. 
When these substances are added, this 
must be shown on labels. Ingredients that 
are not specified as usable may not be 
added in making the five types of bread. 


Must the standards be followed on 
strictly local sales? 

Where bread is baked and sold locally, 
without being shipped across a State 
border, the FDA rules do not have to be 
followed—except in the District of Co- 
lumbia and in U. S. territories. It is ex- 
pected, however, that many bakers will 
comply with the rules locally even though 
not required by law to do so. Also, some 
State legislatures may adopt the federal 
ules to govern local sales. 


What about labeling requirements? 
For the five standard breads, the basic 
ingredients need not be listed on labels. 
Some additional ingredients must be 
shown on labels, others need not be. 
Types of bread not covered by the stand- 
ards must have a complete list of in- 
gredients on their labels, but this need 
hot give the amount of each. 
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value $1.25 


aheolutely free 


Joshua Meier V.P.D. 
acetate sheet-protectors 
in a ring binder 





Visible 

Protects 
Displays 

gs ' 





Fill out coupon below, hand it to your sta- 
tionery salesman or V.P.D. Dealer... and 
this INTRODUCTORY GIFT WILL BE 
YOURS FREE! No obligation. We want 
you to discover how V.P.D. Acetate 
Sheet-Protectors keep papers and photos 
seen but not hurt. Just slip sales and 
advertising material, clippings, charts, 
testimonials, etc. into V.P.D. Protectors 
—no pasting needed. See how data 
remain fresh, bright and impressive 
always! Joshua Meier V.P.D. Acetate 
Looseleaf Sheet-Protectors come in sizes 
to fit all 3-ring binders. 


FOR WELL-ORGANIZED, EFFECTIVE BUSINESS PRESENTATIONS . . . All smart, 
modern businessmen use Joshua Meier V.P.D. Spel-Binders, the handsome 
Multi-Ring Binders with Acetate Sheet-Protectors. Many styles. Sizes up to 


V.P.D. Zipper SPEL-BINDER 
Cowhide brief case and presentation book in one! 
Brown, Black with disappearing handles. Filled with 
10 Acetate Protectors. 14 x 11 size — $16.50. 
Other sizes 11 x 8} to 17 x 14, 





24 x18. At your stationer or V.P.D. dealer. 


sy 





V.P.D. 
Pigrain 

SPEL-BINDER 
Saddle-stitched cover looks, feels like genuine pig- 
skin. Tan, Black. Filled with 10 Acetate Protectors. 
11 x 8}—$5.75. Others from 8 x 5 to 17% 14 


write us for free catalog 


name appears below. 


Fill out and hand this coupon to your stationery salesman or V.P.D. 
Dealer! DO NOT MAIL TO US! Act Now...Offer Expires July 31, 1952. 


ATTENTION: V.P.D. DEALERS: Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead 
and mail to us. We will send FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER (Three V.P.D. 
Acetate Sheet-Protectors in a ring binder) to your customer whose 
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JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, inc., 153 west 23rd St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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THE FAVORITE IN YOUR GLASSES 
rsBISCHMAN 
CHURCHILL 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


Look no further for a winning 
bottled in bond bourbon. Choose 
CHURCHILL and you'll enjoy 
a full-flavored distinguished 


Kentucky favorite. 


100 PROOF »« THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION + OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 

















We Treat Our Help Right Up Here” 


fedders 


water coolers 


Regardless of the kind of business or the kind of climate, 
perfectly cooled, refreshing drinking water is essential to 
health and working efficiency. They are an investment, not 
an expense. Write Fedders Dept. US-13. 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 
57 TONAWANDA STREET BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN make wider use of 

metal cans in packing perishable 
foods and some other items. The Ng. 
tional Production Authority announces 
12 changes in its metal-can order ty 
allow greater use of cans by some packers, 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Renegotiation Board how it 
regulations are to be applied in dealing 
with special phases of advertising by 
defense contractors. A staff bulletin js. 
sued by the Board explains when a ée. 
fense contractor will be allowed to charge 
part of his normal advertising expense 
against his renegotiable defense business, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in preparing the income 

tax return of a corporation, treat as 
a charitable contribution the amount 
paid into an irrevocable trust set up to 
extend financial aid to employes in case 
of sickness or injury. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds that payments into such a 
trust are deductible as charitable con- 
tributions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN inquire at an office of the 
Wage Stabilization Board about pro- 
cedures to be followed in applying for 
approval of a new or amended paid- 
sick-leave plan for your employes. 
These rules are announced by the Board, 
which issues an application form. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get additional informa 

tion from the Salary Stabilization 
Board about its rules on plans for em- 
ployes’ pensions, deferred profit shar- 
ing and bonuses. The Board releases 
an instruction sheet to help applicants 
seeking approval of such plans, The 
sheet also outlines the kinds of plans 
that do not need prior approval, such 
as those in effect Jan. 25, 1951, and 
those that meet certain requirements. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a producer of fresh 
baked goods, wait until June 2 to 
roll back your prices where a roll-back 
is required. This extension is authorized 
by the Office of Price Stabilization. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Office of 

Price Stabilization for price relief 
if you are ordered by a court, under 
antitrust laws, to raise your selling 
prices to levels higher than permitted by 
OPS ceilings. Procedures for seeking 
such price adjustments are set up 
OPS. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT, under a recent 

court order, be required to take 
back an employe whom you dismiss for 
refusing to cross the picket line of a 
union, of which the employe is not a 
member, at a plant of one of your custo- 
mers. In handing down this ruling, a cir- 
cuit court of appeals denies a petition 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
for an order to reinstate the worker. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on being re- 

imbursed for your interest in prop- 
ety seized or blocked as German 
enemy property in five countries unless 
you file a claim by May 24. This new 
deadline is announced by the State De- 
partment. These claims involve property 
owned by a corporation or other enter- 
prise, organized under German law, in 
which U.S. citizens were shareholders 
or bondholders. The countries are Bel- 
gum, Canada, Denmark, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands. 


* 


YOU CANNOT get from the Se- 

curities and Exchange Commission 
copies of materials filed with the Com- 
mission without paying a higher price. 
The agency raises this charge to a min- 
imum of 15 cents per page. SEC also 
unounces a charge of $1 for each cer- 
tification of such material. 


* % % 


YOU CANNOT be sure of getting 

recognition of a family partner- 
ship, for income tax purposes, if the 
other members of the partnership are 
away the entire year after the partner- 
ship is set up. By refusing a review, the 
Supreme Court leaves in effect a court 
tuling that a father, son and daughter 
did not intend to form a bona fide part- 
nership at a time when the son was 
absent in the armed forces and the 
daughter was living in another town. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship certain radio- 

active materials to any country, ex- 
cept Canada, without an export license 
from the Commerce Department. This 
order applies to industrial and medicinal 
tems containing radioactive isotopes and 
radium salts and compounds. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
ae based upon decisions and rulings of 
Courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
— “gma which, for reasons of space, can- 
Worry - forth in detail. U.S. News & 
refer j EPORT, on written request, will 

cr terested readers to sources of this 

tc material, 
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* ALL TIME * 


ALL STARS 





4 ARCARO 
. CITATION 


THEIR UNUSUAL RECORDS 


Eddie Arcaro rode Citation in his 
leading triumphs as a two- and three- 
year-old. He was in the saddle when 
this wonder horse won his Triple 
Crown: Derby, Preakness and Bel- 
mont. Arcaro rates as possibly the 
greatest stake rider of all time. Cita- 
tion matched Mano’ War asa 3-year- 
old, then set a new world’s record 
mile of 1:33 3/5 in his fifth year. Of 
racing’s many great horse-and-jockey 
combinations, Arcaro and Citation 
get my vote as turfdom’s ideal all- 
time team. 

Here’s another unusual record: 
8 of America’s top 10 tobacco com- 
panies use Atlantic Bond Paper. 
Your business forms and letterheads 
will look better on clean, crisp, dis- 
tinctive... 


ATLANTIC BOND 
sidinedd. PAPER 


/ MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION ¢ BANGOR, MAINE 










Write us on your letterhead for Grantland Rice’s selections of 
Turfdom’s Greatest Horses, attractively illustrated and suitable 
for framing. 











CHEMICAL 


Chemical Formula For Modern Floor Coverings 


Today, the carpets that cover American floors are 
as likely to originate in a chemical plant as in a 
shearing shed. In 1951, well over a quarter of the 
60 million square yards of carpets produced, were 
made with acetate and other chemical fibers. This 
year, one of the largest carpet companies is using 
these modern fibers in 75% of its line. 

Man-made fibers have earned their present posi- 
tion by meeting the exacting performance standards 
of the carpet manufacturers. The result of many 
years of research based on broad knowledge and 
appreciation of the industry’s problems, chemical 
fibers assure the weaving mills of a uniform and 
dependable source of basic raw materials and long- 
desired price stability. Fluctuations in the avail- 
ability and price of imported wools have only served 
to accelerate this break with carpet tradition. 


Celanese Corporation of America, world’s largest 
producer of acetate, was one of the pioneers in 


FIBERS . CHEMICALS ° 


TEXTILES ° 





developing long-wearing, moderately-priced fibers 
for floor coverings. As a result, thousands of homes, 
for the first time, are enjoying the extra comfort of 
luxurious floor coverings styled in beautiful pat- 
terns, weaves and colors ... yet priced to fit within 
the average American budget. 

As in so many other fields, the introduction of 
Celanese* chemical fibers has helped to create new 
markets . . . raising quality standards while main- 
taining mass-appeal prices . . . converting into sales 


the household needs of millions of Americans. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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1. Business Around the World 















LONDON @ PARIS @® SINGAPORE @ SYDNEY 








>> Labor unions in Britain, as in the U.S., are tossing their weight around. 
Biggest British unions--with 6 million members--are clamoring loudly for 





wage increases. Conservative Government is trying to talk them out of it. 
At stake is the whole anti-inflationary program of Winston Churchill. 


>> British Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler pleads for restraint in 
wage demands, points to need for holding down prices and manufacturing costs. 

Union members have heard all this for years. Labor Government cried 
"Wolf!" the same way in earlier postwar crises. 

Butler's budget has put steam behind labor's demands. Subsidies on food 
were cut. Higher food prices hit workers' pocketbooks directly. 

Many British unions got two rounds of wage increases last year. Now the 
railroad workers, miners, mechanics, shipbuilders, bus drivers, teachers, dock 
workers are back for more. Some 2 million other workers have wage contracts 
tied to the cost of living. That gives them an advantage and irks the others. 











>> Churchill Government, back to wall, parries for time with labor leaders. 
British wholesale prices are going down a little. Argument is that retail 
prices and the cost of living should follow suit eventually. 
New round of wage raises will upset that trend, start upward spiral. 
Keeping lid on inflation is Butler's chief aim. 
Export selling prices of British goods must be kept down. Exports must 
be built up and imports must be curbed, if Britain is to earn her way. It's 
hard to get this idea across to individual workers. ; 














>> British exporters continue to have their troubles..... 
Britain's exports fell off rather badly in April. Imports contracted just 
a bit. Upshot: margin of exports over imports almost as wide as the monthly 
average of 1951. This gap had narrowed encouragingly in the first quarter. 
British textiles are not selling well, as competition with American and, 
to some extent, Japanese exporters increases. British car sales abroad have 
lagged, too. Lifting of credit restrictions in the U.S. and Canada could help. 
In European trade, Britain continues in the red. Under rules of the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, Britain henceforth will have to pay her total trade def- 
icit with gold. EPU bills took 45 million dollars of British gold in April. 
Full effect of import cuts in Britain and the rest of the sterling area 
have still to be felt. Sterling-area trade will come closer into balance. 

















>> France has proved mére flexible than Britain in righting her trade deficit 






(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


in Europe. During April--for the first time since last September--France 

showed a surplus in trade with her neighbors through the EPU. 
Savage cuts in French imports did the trick. A negative way to do it. 
French exports are tending to stabilize. That won't do. Premier Antoine 

Pinay realizes France must export more. Only this way can import curbs be eased. 
To sell more goods abroad, French internal prices and costs must come 

down. Pinay is working on that. It will be a slow process, at best. 











>> Western Europeans aren't too much excited about the shrinkage in authori- 
zations for U.S. dollar aid the U.S. Congress seems to have in mind. 

Actual flow of cash, goods and arms to Western Europe in fiscal 1953 will 
be larger than in the current fiscal year. That's because of Slow deliveries 
and slow placing of contracts for "offshore" procurement in Europe. Lag 
affects outlays of money already appropriated by Congress. 

Need of Western Europe for dollar aid looks as if it will be diminishing. 

Coal production in Europe is gaining nicely. Coal imports from the U.S. in 
1952 won't be half the 35 million tons expected earlier. Coal imports at the 
turn of the year were absorbing better than half of U.S. economic aid to Europe. 

Wheat-crop prospects in Western Europe and North Africa are good. Less 
will have to be imported. That will ease another serious dollar drain. 














New oil-refinery capacity in Britain, Belgium and France will mean fewer 
dollars will have to be spent on imports of oil products. 

Less U.S. cotton will probably be needed in Europe, now well stocked. 

So, the economy shears of Congress don't seem so frightening this year to 
the Europeans. But, of course, they don't admit this publicly. 











>> Keeping track of what's happening in the commodity field: 





Natural-rubber price, tumbling below 30 cents a pound in Singapore, prob- 
ably will go even lower. Synthetic-rubber price is 23 cents. ; 

Margin between costs of production and selling price for Malayan rubber 
now is extremely narrow--nonexistent for some producers. 

Banditry is definitely affecting the size of Malayan production. But 
Indonesian’ output is large. Rubber is heading into a surplus Situation. 





>> Lead price, too, is down again. Off 4 cents a pound in two weeks. 
Foreign lead is flooding into the U.S. market, to beat the likely reim- 
position next month of the suspended import duty of 1 1/16 cents a pound. 





>> Silver price, steady for months, is sliding off, too..... 

Silverware and silver jewelry haven't been selling well. Also, in Bombay 
and other Eastern markets, silver for hoarding isn't getting the play it once 
did. But industrial use of silver holds up well. 





>> Wool, meanwhile, shows signs of strengthening a bit in price..... 
Both apparel and carpet wools have been going a little better lately. 
Americans aren't buying much wool in primary markets, but Europeans and 
Japanese show more interest. Sharp slump in wool prices was due for correction. 
Australia, Argentina and Uruguay, hard hit, now hope for better things. 











>> In general, though, people don't seem to be in a hurry to buy things. 
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His Royal Nibs... NIBROC*PAPER TOWELS 
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NIBROC PAPER TOWELS-—>so soft and 
gentle to the skin—give you perfect balance 
in strength, softness, absorbency. They dry 
drier— faster and are lint-free. One towel 
wipes dry. Brown Company control, from 
pulp to finished product, guarantees high 
quality. Get the facts about Nibroc, the 
world’s largest selling paper towel for 
offices, factories, schools, stores, hotels and 


hospitals. Write Dept. DN-5, Boston. 


BROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


—_ NONE cS 1. EL | General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 


Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 














Business activity is showing a little 
more vitality as the Government shifts 
its policies to put less restraint on 
civilian demand for goods. 

Department-store sales rose to 325.2 
on the indicator below in the week 
ended May 10, a gain over the previ- 
ous week and 3 per cent above April. 
That put sales 6 per cent above a 
year ago, the best comparison this 
year, except for the period just be- 
fore Easter. 

Easy terms for installment credit, per- 
mitted by the Government beginning 
May 8, probably helped sales. Depart- 
ment stores, however, will get less 
benefit from easy credit terms than 
stores specializing in consumer hard 
goods. Only a fifth of all sales at de- 
partment stores are hard goods. 

Auto dealers, after several days of 
freedom from credit controls, report no 
sign of an upsurge in sales. 

Home builders started 108,000 new 
homes in April in a rush of spring 
building activity. Prospects for starting 
a million homes in 1952 have grown 
stronger. Starts in the first four months 
of 1952 almest equaled those in the 
same period of 1951, a year in which 
builders got 1.1 million homes under 
Way. 

Farm production is getting off to a good 
start. This year’s winter-wheat crop is 
officially forecast at nearly a_ billion 
bushels, half again as large as in 1951 
and a quarter larger than the average 
for the last 10 years. Winter wheat 
makes up about three quarters of the 
total wheat crop. 

Prices of all commodities, at wholesale, 
have tended to stabilize since Feb- 
ruary, after falling for a year. 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


——PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity- 





A buyers’ market, developing in one 
industry after another, is causing the 
Government to change its policies to 
fit a state of growing abundance, rath- 
er than a condition of scarcity. 

Demand for homes is by no means as 
strong as in earlier postwar years. 
Sales of high-priced homes, hit by 
credit controls, is slow. In scattered 
localities even low-priced homes are 





Farmers’ Net Income 
And What It Will Buy 








Net Income ™~ 
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moving slowly. Only in defense areas 
are there serious shortages. 
Mortgage-credit terms on homes sell- 
ing for more than $12,000 are likely 
to be relaxed by the Government 
soon. Under present terms, the buyer 
of a $12,000 house must pay 20 per 
cent down. A home selling for $24,500 
takes a 50 per cent down payment. In 


MONTHLY 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 


J 


1949-51, a quarter of all new home 
sold in leading cities were priced 
above $12,500. 

A gradual removal of controls on mort. 
gage credit evidently is what Goven. 
ment agencies would like. That woul 
differ from policy on installment cred. 
it, where control was dropped all ¢ 
once. Demand for homes is stronger 
than for autos and appliances, If al 
controls over mortgage credit ar 
dropped, terms may prove too easy, 
as happened in 1950. | 
neutra! credit policy is what the Fed. 
eral Reserve Board aims at just now, 
For the first time since before World 
War II; the Board is neither feeding 
inflation by the purchase of Goven- 
ment bonds nor fighting it by the us 
of credit controls. 

Farm products, on the other hand, ben 
efit from Government price supports, 
no matter what the state of business or 
credit. Wheat, at $2.18 per bushel, is 
already down to its minimum support 
level. Corn, at $1-68, is 8 cents above. 
Wool and cottonseed are below their 
support levels. If the weather is good 
this year, large crops can force prices 
down by election time, adding to pres 
sure for a more liberal price-support 
law. 

The farmer's net income, as the top 
chart shows, is due to fall this year. 
Purchasing power of his income wil 
be the lowest in 10 years, except for 
1950. 

Purpose of Government policies at thi 
stage is to remove controls not needed 
to check inflation. If a business slump 
threatens at some future time, policie 
to stave it off or soften its effect ar 
likely to be taken quickly. 


* (WEEKLY) 
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YESTERDAY'S “IMPOSSIBLE” DESIGNS 


are being executed successfully with MICRO, 
America’s only fully ground, miniature ball bearings 


ge) Savings in weight, space and fric- 
@Y | tion now permit design refinements 
unheard of only a few years ago... with 
precision advantages made possible’ by 
Micro. 

In the trend toward miniaturization, so 
important to the design of instruments 
and many other devices, Micro offers pre- 
cision, high capacity and smooth per- 
formance obtainable only in fully ground 


New Hampshire 





bearings . .. with 85 sizes and types... 


° . , 
dimensions from 3%’ 


/ 


down to 4” o.d. 
. » . tolerances as fine as 10 millionths 
of an inch. No wonder Micro sales have 
soared 1700% in just three years. 

Perhaps we can help solve your difficult 
design problem, too. Write today for 
Technical Bulletin No. 50, which gives 
complete engineering data and _ speci- 
fications. 


IC RED Ball Bearings, 


22 Micro Circle, Peterborough, N. H. 


FREE ON REQUEST 











(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 













BEWILDERED PUBLIC wonders why labor disputes 

are not settled without economic loss to the coun- 
try. The explanations of the opposing parties are con- 
flicting and unsatisfying. The technical detail of the 
controversies means little to the average citizen who 
looks askance at the claims and counterclaims—the ac- 
cusations of greed or unreasonableness flung at one 
another by the spokesmen of the respective sides. 

Nearly every labor dispute in a major industry, 
moreover, has in it elements of the political and the 
sociological as well as the economic. What makes most 
settlements nowadays so difficult to attain is the politi- 
cal influence in the aggregate of labor unions and cor- 
porations. They have become powerful instruments of 
economic warfare. Their struggle for favor amid the 
lack of conscience in government has made mediation 
by official agencies neither objective nor impartial. 
One or the other of the disputants often loses confi- 
dence in the only mechanism that exists to reflect and 
represent the public interest—the Government. 

The problem is not new. The right of labor to strike 
and the right of the employer to shut down have long 
been recognized as fundamental—they are associated 
with the right of the individual to liberty. In recent 
years emphasis has been placed on the doctrine of the 
“public interest”—the right of government to intervene 
and, by the exercise of its extra-legal influence, amount- 
ing sometimes to coercion, to compel a settlement. But 
when it comes to formalizing this influence into law, 
both labor and management object to what they term 
compulsory arbitration. 

In the steel controversy a stage was reached recent- 
l ly in which the President felt that he must go beyond 
the Constitution to protect the public interest in a na- 
tional emergency. Had the President previously used 
the processes of injunction, mediation and conciliation 
available to him through the statutes, and had there 
been less bungling on the part of his wage and price 
boards, the controversy would never have gone unre- 
solved. Laws unfortunately cannot be provided by Con- 
gress to insure against ineptitude. 








What becomes paramount, therefore, is a 
strengthening of the influences that can bring the par- 
ties themselves together by their own efforts in order to 
reach agreements of their own volition. We who are the 
bystanders have a right to ask what is lacking, what 
basic flaw there is in the respective attitudes of the 
union and management spokesmen which causes them 
to become deadlocked at the conference table. 








THE EMPTY CHAIR 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 

















































rT Tint 


Maybe the real reason they fail to agree on a settle- 
ment is because they do not agree on the essential facts 
—on the equities. Why will they not accept facts as 
facts? The labor leader looks over his shoulder to his 
constituents, where an ambitious rival] in the politics of 
his union is ready to campaign to oust him. The man- 
agement man looks over his shoulder to the thousands 
of stockholders who demand that the company’s profits 
be not imprudently dispensed and that the maximum 
financial advantage be obtained. 

Under such circumstances, there must be an inter- 
vening force greater than that of either side, greater 
than government itself. It must be the force of common 
honesty and conscience. There: must be acceptance of 
the premise that the public interest does supersede pri- 
vate interest. Spokesmen must not lie to each other. 
They must not distort and confuse issues. They must 
acknowledge truth. 


When representatives of management and la- 
bor sit down together, why shouldn’t there be drawn up 
to the table the Empty Chair? Why shouldn’t that 
Chair be a continuous reminder that dishonesty is taboo 
and open-mindedness is the way to fairness and mutual 
respect? Why, when the settlement conferences begin, 
cannot the devices of adroitness and scheming words be 
put aside—as they would be if everyone at the table 
really felt the Presence there of the highest influence 
known to us all? 

If ever there is a time when men need the guidance 
of Almighty God, it is when they hold in their hands 
the destiny of their fellow men. The Empty Chair 
would symbolize the faith which has guided good men 
throughout the ages. There would sit responsibility to 
the absent millions of persons indirectly as well as di- 
rectly affected by the decisions at this table. 

When shall men, waging their contests in the world 
of materialism, begin to sense the finiteness of theif 
power? When shall they discover the transient nature 
of their supposedly great economic force? Shall it be 
only when the twilight comes and they hear, as the 
Latin poet says, “death plucking at their ears”? Why 
should they not enjoy their finest hours—the happiness 
of constructive achievement—as they decide their dis- 
putes not on the basis of who is right but what is right? 

Collective bargaining can never succeed without 4 
collective conscience. The solution must come—it will 
come—to labor and management alike when in all hon- 
esty they submit their case to the conscience that sits 
in the Empty Chair. 
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No Matter Where You Go... 
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Swoosh of streamlined bodies... boom of 
motors ... sweet-singing “zzzzz” of tires 
... final wave of checkered flag... 

the Memorial Day race at the Indian. 
apolis Speedway. 

Sports pages tell who won on May 30.. 
but the /ong-term winner is the motoring 
public. Every 500 miles of Speedway 
driving is the equivalent of 50.000 miles of 
ordinary driving; the big brick oval at 
Indianapolis is the supreme testing ground 
of new ideas in automotive metals, 
lubricants, tires ... and chemicals, 
This year, as for many years past, the tires 
of every racing car at Indianapolis 
incorporate Monsanto’s rubber chemicals. 
Its antioxidants and accelerators are vital 
to the strength and flexibility tires must 
have not only for Speedway racing but 
ordinary highway use, as well. Monsanto 
wetting agents, detergents and such special 
materials as Santocure,* Insoluble 
Sulfur “60” and Santoflex* B also are 
essential chemicals for tire manufacture. 


In motor and gear lubricants, too, Monsanto 
Chemistry is an Indianapolis contender. 
From its wide range of motor oil inhibitors, 
viscosity index improvers, gear lubricant 
additives, pour-point depressants and 
inhibitor-detergent combinations come 
many chemical aids to mechanical efficiency 
... Whether in racing cars or the family 
automobile out in your own garage. 

In 1952; Monsanto’s research facilities in 
rubber chemicals will be more than doubled. 
This, coupled with constant progress in 
petroleum chemicals research, means 
better service to the tire, petroleum and 
automotive industries . . . which serve 
mankind every day in countless ways. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. Vancouver. 
*Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 








Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
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